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FESTIVAL DAYS IN THE CHURCH. 


Dr. James Martineau, in his noble discourse “ The Tides 
of the Spirit,” justifies the occasionalism of piety, and com- 
mends the custom of “illuminating in our calendar some 
holy day ” when the flood-tides of religious feeling shall rise 
to their highest, and pour the living waters of joy and praise 
through the Church to quicken and refresh it, impressively 
reminding men amid the press of common, worldly concerns 
of their eternal and spiritual interests. For the burthen of 
all truly religious feasts and fasts is ever that warning word 
of the Master: “ What shall it profit a man, though he gain 
the world and lose himself?” 

This need to set apart periodically recurring days and 
seasons for special services of acknowledgment and adora- 
tion has been recognized in the worship of all ages and 
peoples. The history of religious development is crowded 
with jubilant or expiatory festivals commemorating the great 
occasions and experiences in the life of man and the relig- 
ious impression produced upon him by his contemplation 
of nature. They express in rite and symbol and prayer his 
joy or sorrow, penitence or gratitude, his religious awe and 
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exaltation, and his undying hope. The old nature religions 
of mankind, which saw the Godhead manifested chiefly in 
the forces and phenomena of the external world, celebrated 
with imposing ceremonies the more striking displays and 
leading cosmic changes of nature, especially such as were 
connected with the alternation of the seasons and the repro- 
ductive powers of the earth. Two occasions especially 
were observed by these ancient peoples with exultant thanks- 
giving and ceremonial splendor, the festival which announced 
the promise of the spring and that which acknowledged the 
garnered blessings of autumn. Among all ancient nations 
which attained to a settled manner of living and agricult- 
ural occupations, these two festivals were occasions of great 
rejoicing, and were observed with imposing pomps and 
solemnities. The Egypt and India of three thousand years 
ago knew their thrill of mingled joy and praise; and the 
classic nation of antiquity, Greece, has left a sunny record 
of them in the cheerful chronicle of its historians and the 
exultant strains of its poets. In the golden age of Pericles 
there were a thousand feasts observed by the nation, 
athough many of these were local to a town or province. 
With growing civilization, the coarse, hideous, and bloody 
features of their ancient festivals were gradually discarded in 
favor of milder and more beautiful symbols and ceremonies. 
The dance, the anthem, the classic game, the public con- 
tests of genius or skill took the place of the barbarous rites 
and cruel sacrifices of a former age. At this time were 
established those gorgeous shows and ceremonies which cel- 
ebrated at Eleusis and Athens the bounty of nature and 
the favor of the gods. In the month of September there 
moved through the streets of Athens a solemn procession 
of chosen youth, sons of the more eminent citizens, bear- 
ing, suspended from long staves, the mellow clusters of the 
grape, and singing hymns of praise to Bacchus, the protect- 
ing deity of the vineyards. An immense concourse of peo- 
ple, sometimes numbering over thirty thousand, marched 
with songs and merriment along the highway from Athens 
to Eleusis, to take part in the far-famed Eleusinian mys- 
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teries, which commemorated the reproductive powers of 
nature under the symbolic forms of Bacchus and Ceres, the 
goddess of the corn-fields. For nine days, the splendid rites 
wenton. Ablutions in the sea, torchlight processions, songs 
and dances and dramatic representations, feasting and mirth, 
expressed the universal rejoicing of the people, as they 
worshipped at the shrines of those beneficent deities who 
presided over nature, and whose favor, co-operating with 
man’s toil and foresight, assured the rich return of the har- 
vest. From Greece, these rites found their way into Italy, 
and voiced the cheer and gratitude of the Roman husband- 
man at seed-time (Sementinae) and during the Cerealia. 
But the Romans, less vivacious and sensitive to nature’s 
displays than the Greeks, from whom they accepted the 
greater part of their religion, kept more within bounds as 
regards the number of their festivals, which never exceeded 
one hundred in all, and were observed with ruder and more 
cruel games. 

No people of old gave to these festivals so intensely relig- 
ious a character, or celebrated them with such purity and 
elevation of spirit, as the Hebrews. This was due not only 
to the devout and worshipful tendency in the Hebrew mind, 
but even more to the peculiar circumstances of their situa- 
tion and history. The Israelites of that day were pre-emi- 
nently an agricultural people ; and not only the productions 
of the soil they tilled, but that very soil itself was held to 
be, in a special sense, the gift of Jehovah. They were the 
nation chosen of God; and he had led them into the fertile 
land of Canaan, and bidden them take possession of it in 
his name. In all probability, the Israelites found the spring 
and harvest festivals already existing among the Canaanites 
when they entered Palestine. But the Law gave to these 
festivals a new significance, and connected them intimately 
with the worship and national feeling of the Hebrews. 
The Hebrew festivals were of an astronomical, historical, 
and political, as well as agricultural origin. Usually, how- 
ever, they combined these varied elements, and exalted and 
hallowed them by the fervor of religious feeling and faith. 
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The two great feasts of the Hebrews, around which all 
their other ceremonial occasions clustered, were the feast 
of Unleavened Bread and the feast of Tabernacles. Both 
of these were agricultural in their origin and general charac- 
teristics. The first was the festival of spring. It was kept 
in the first month of the Hebrew year, and lasted for seven 
weeks during the months of March, April, and May, a sea- 
son in which the Palestinian farmer begins to reap the first 
fruits of his labor. 

The second great feast of the Hebrews was of a still more 
marked agricultural character. It was the feast of Taber- 
nacles, or, as it is called in the earlier writings of the Old 
Testament, the feast of the Ingathering. It was kept in 
the seventh month, corresponding with our September and 
October, and lasted for seven days, followed by an eighth 
day of solemnity and prayer. At first, as has been said, 
these two feasts were mainly outpourings of joy and praise 
for the promise, and again for the completion, of the harvest. 
The Hebrew farmer rejoiced at the fair prophecy of plenty 
in store, which was written all over his fields in spring-time, 
and the first fruits that encouraged his toil. In the autumn, 
he rejoiced even more in the happy end of his labors, his 
full barns, the wealth of foodful grains, of grapes and mel- 
ons, olives and dates, that crowned the year. With his 
household and neighbors, he gave himself up to a general 
jubilee. Delightful pictures the Bible gives us of this happy 
time in the land,—the vineyards laden with their ruddy 
clusters, the glory of the corn-fields, the patient oxen bending 
to the yoke or trvading out the grain, Ruth humbly gilean- 
ing in the fields of generous Boaz, the great teacher of Gal- 
ilee walking amid the corn with his hungry disciples, who 
pluck the golden ears and eat, rubbing them between their 
hands, while Jesus utters his noble rebuke to Pharisaic 
formalism and hypocrisy. A pleasant impression, too, of 
ancient humanity, is given us by the ordinances of Mosaism 
concerning the brotherly duties of the harvest. Thus, we 
read: “And when ye shall reap the harvest of your land, 
thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
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shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest, neither 
shalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard: thou shalt 
leave them for the poor and the stranger.” 

These festivals, however, soon began to assume a more 
historical and national character. It was in the interest of 
the Theocracy to attach all such local customs to the des- 
tinies and worship of the chosen people. Accordingly, the 
priesthood, in their later compilation of the law, gave to 
these festivals an historical and national significance, which 
in course of time became the predominating element in 
them. At the spring festival, the Israelites were commanded 
to eat the unleavened bread of the Passover, and thus bear in 
mind the redemption of their fathers from the land of Egypt. 
This was clearly an after-thought and an addition. The 
essentially agricultural origin of this festival we may see 
also from the fact that one of the solemn duties of the occa- 
sion was to pilgrimage to the temple and lay the first fruits 
of the soil, ears of barley or maize, as the case might be, an 
offering on the altar, or, as the Old Testament expresses it, 
“to wave the sheaf before the Lord.” 

The same transformation of an agricultural into an histori- 
cal and national festival took place with the ancient feast 
of the Ingathering or Harvest Home. In carrying on the 
processes of harvesting and threshing, which were per- 
formed in the open field, it was natural that the farmers 
should construct rude huts out of boughs and leaves, for 
temporary occupancy and use. This is indeed a universal 
custom among the husbandmen of Asia Minor. The pious 
fancy saw a resemblance in these huts to the tents which 
the children of [srael had occupied during their wanderings 
in the desert. This led to the adoption of these huts or 
tabernacles as a symbol of the habitations of their fathers, 
and thenceforth imparted the name feast of Tabernacles to 
this autumn gladness,—a name which occurs for the first 
time in later portions of the Pentateuch. The construc- 
tion of such huts, and their occupancy during the seven 
days of the festival, now became a matter of pious duty 
with the faithful Israelite. The adult males would go on a 
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pilgrimage to the holy city, and offer in the temple gifts 
according to their several ability, living in such green tab- 
ernacles the while. The dwellers in cities would build 
their huts on the flat roofs of their houses or in their yards. 
The open spaces of the city, the outer courts of the temple, 
were filled with them; and the nation lived out of doors 
for a week. Meanwhile, the temple services went on with 
great solemnity and pomp. The sacrificial altars ran with 
blood and smoked with incense. Choirs sang psalms of 
praise from the steps of the temple; the people, crowded 
together on scaffoldings, witnessed the imposing spectacle ; 
a holy oblation of bread and wine was handed about with 
much ceremony; and, at night, a huge candelabrum, set in 
the women’s court, flashed its brightness over the whole 
city. 

In these various ways, the joy. and thankfulness of the 
Hebrews sought to express themselves; and the agricultural 
and historical features of their festival were blended with 
that religious acknowledgment in which it found its true 
centre and inspiration. 

In the Christian Church which succeeded, these great 
nature festivals found no place. Its revulsion from the 
excessive sensuousness and naturalism which attended the 
Pagan worship, and the predominantly spiritual character 
of the religion of Jesus, led the new Church to attach its 
great solemnities to persons and events in its own history. 
It availed itself of such festival occasions to impress upon 
the mind of the worshipper, through ritual, symbol, and 
discourse, the leading incidents and central doctrines of the 
Christian faith. The brief yet eventful career of Jesus on 
earth, the marvels and miracles attending the planting of 
Christianity,— these furnished abundant and impressive 
occasions for its feasts and fasts. In great part, the Chris- 
tian festivals were grafted on Pagan and Jewish ones; yet 
the central thought of all their celebration was Christ cru- 
cified, arisen, and glorified, the joy and hope of the human 
race. The varied scenes of Passion Week, the jubilee of 
Easter, the splendor of the ascension, the descent of 
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tongues at Pentecost,— these became red-letter days in the 
calendar of the Church and the devout memory of the wor- 
shipper. To these were added in time other holy days, 
such as would naturally suggest themselves to the pious 
imagination deeply stirred with love and gratitude,— 
Christmas, the festival of the Nativity of the Saviour, and 
Epiphany, the day which commemorated his first public 
appearance and baptism, an occasion symbolic of that new 
birth which he required of all his disciples. 

Around these in turn were grouped other feast days, ded- 
icated to great teachers and holy men and martyrs of the 
new faith, or which recalled noteworthy events in its his- 
tory. The more conscious the now triumphant Church be- 
came of the gradual weakening of its religious life, amid 
the seductive and worldly influences by which it was sur- 
rounded, the more it turned with admiring worship to the 
saintly characters and heroic deeds of its primitive era. As 
the worldliness and luxury of the Church increased, its fes- 
tivals, celebrated at first with genuine simplicity and piety, 
were invested with such pomp and splendor that they sur- 
passed those of ancient Greece and Rome. The hierarchy 
knew how to make use of such occasions to establish its 
claims, and increase its prestige and authority. The cultus of 
the Virgin Mary and the Saints led to the institution of a 
whole series of festival days, till the calendar was over- 
crowded, and nearly every day in the church year had its 
doubly sacred significance. Few among these festivals had 
as beautiful meaning and large sympathy as the festival of 
All Saints, established by Pope Boniface IV., in the tenth 
century, to commemorate the transformation of the Pantheon 
at Rome from a heathen to a Christian temple, or of the 
still more inclusive and tender feast of All Souls, which 
followed it on the succeeding day. Various but futile 
attempts were made to check the prodigious increase, and 
reform the administration of the feasts and fasts of the 
Church. 

Much, no doubt, may justly be urged against these festi- 
vals as they were held, and in a somewhat modified form 
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are still held, in the Catholic Christian Church. This 
excessive celebration of holy days loses sight of the impor- 
tant truth that in the occasionalism of piety lies its power 
over our souls, and that the constant and crowded repeti- 
tion of feasts and fasts leaves only a weakened impression 
on the mind of the worshipper, and so defeats the main 
purpose for which they were created. Again, it may be 
brought against such festivals that they lead to sensation- 
alism and externality in the church service, encouraging a 
superficial and sensuous worship of the letter as opposed 
to the true interior spirit of religion. Doubtless, they have 
also tended to nourish the pretensions and worldly aims of 
the hierarchy, and too often encouraged idleness and dissi- 
pation among the people. 

When all this is admitted, it must still be allowed that 
there is a brighter and better side to the festivals of the 
Christian Church. They did a great deal in rude and bar- 
barous ages to keep alive the tradition of Christianity as a 
tidings of great joy to all peoples. They tended to restrain 
the selfishness and soften the disposition and manners of 
the high-placed and powerful of that day. They promoted 
equality of feeling and a sense of Christian brotherhood 
among all classes of society, by imparting. in impressive 
rites and symbols the sense of a common need, a common 
prayer, and a common hope. They brought a needed respite 
from labor and care to the poor and lowly of earth, fur- 
nished them with many innocent recreations and happy 
hours, and infused something of color, warmth, and idealism 
into their hard and cheerless round of daily toil and duty. 
In a general way, too, they influenced for good the develop- 
ment of art in human society, weaving into their services 
the choicest strains of the poet and the eloquence of the 
orator, sculpture and painting and liturgic pomp, and espe- 
cially calling forth the inspired music of the great composers. 

The Reformation of Luther came as a needed and provi- 
dential check to the extravagances and assumptions of the 
Church of Rome, and nobly asserted the spirit of the Christ 
against the ecclesiasticism that dared to cloak its abuses 
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with his name. The reformers did not, however, abolish the 
calendar of Rome: they were content to reduce it to juster 
proportions, singling out certain high festivals for Protes-« 
tant observance, and giving to others a subordinate and 
merely suggestive value. They instituted but few new 
feast days. Among these was the yearly festival of the 
Reformation, kept on the 31st of October. As they 
reshaped the calendar, it has practically remained to this 
day in Germany. The church seasons, Advent, Christmas, 
Passion Week, Pentecost, Michaelmas, All Saints, and so on, 
are quite as well known to the people as the secular divisions 
of the year, and are observed with special services in the 
churches. This observance is ordered and regulated by the 
government, a fact which has tended to make the altar 
service and pulpit discourse on such occasions somewhat 
formal and stereotyped. In spite of this, however, the 
influence of these festival seasons on the life of the German 
people has been very beautiful and beneficial; and the emi- 
grant to this country, if of a devout turn, sadly misses their 
sentiment and ideality in the cold, monotonous, prosaic 
worship of most of our American Protestant churches. 

In England, the Reformation was only partially success- 
ful. The Established Church retained in its liturgy — that 
“sinful compromise with Rome,” as John Milton sternly 
called it— many of the less desirable features of the Rom- 
ish Church order. This led to serious abuses and scandals; 
and the great festivals in England, especially during the 
reign of the Stuarts, were days of excess and debauchery. 

As a result and reaction from such practices, the aus- 
terity of the Puritan conscience, which now gained the 
ascendency, banished all ceremonials and festivities what- 
ever from the Church. It looked upon beauty as a wile of 
the devil, and suppressed the imagination as the fertile 
source of temptation. Joy was to it an unseemly exhibi- 
tion of human weakness and frivolity. Its appeals were 
addressed almost exclusively to the reason and conscience. 
Its devotions were simple, severe, and ascetic. Under its 
inspiration, the iconoclast’s hammer shivered into atoms the 
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stained glories of the cathedral windows, the remorseless 
whitewash covered the choicest frescos of the masters. 
The canvases on which the genius of the great artists had 
breathed their fairest and tenderest creations were ruth- 
lessly torn to pieces. The organ’s noble peal was hushed, 
the venerable rituals of the past forbidden an utterance. 
The very symbols and sacraments dear to Christian hearts 
were degraded or denied. The communion table, after it 
had served a use in dispensing the Lord’s Supper, was 
ostentatiously dragged into the aisle, and made a seat for 
the humblest of the congregation. They cut the very 
cross out of the English flag, because it was a popish sym- 
bol, and kept it out for many a year. 

It is familiar to the reader how this Puritan spirit crossed 
the ocean, and on our New England shore gave birth to 
still more intense displays of austerity and intolerance. 
The earlier generation of Unitarians were mostly reared 
under its slowly waning influence. Much there was of 
moral earnestness and lofty piety in the religion of the Pur- 
itan. May we never fail to acknowledge and be thankful 
for it. But its public worship was essentially monoto- 
nous and joyless. How plain and bare were the meeting- 
houses of our youth! No picture, no ornament, no flower, 
was permitted to profane them. 

How formal and cold was the Sunday worship! It was 
called congregational; but it was precisely the opposite of 
this, for the minister conducted it almost entirely, while the 
congregation sat dumb and almost motionless. There were 
but few bright, inspirational moments in the church life of 
that day. The sacraments were attenuated to their least 
possible contents; and any attempt to observe the ancient 
festivals of the Church, as Christmas or Easter, or to intro- 
duce new ones, was frowned down as uncongregational, and 
dangerous to the purity and peace of the Church. Mean- 
while, the Puritan Church had a place for fasts, if not for 
feasts ; for it profoundly believed in the saying of the Script- 
ures that “by the sadness of the countenance the heart 
is made better.” 
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Such was the church life of other days. Of other days? 
We have only to look into our churches at the present hour 
to recognize how much of the bleakness and formality, 
the ungenial and joyless worship, which have just been 
attributed to the Puritans, is equally characteristic of most 
Unitarian services to-day. 

In the mean time, a profound and wide-reaching change 
has taken place in American thought and life. There has 
come to our nation in the last half-century a vast increase 
in material wealth and comfort, in intellectual culture and 
esthetic enjoyment. All this has been accompanied by a 
corresponding change in the ethical and social standards of 
our people. The Puritan’s religion is daily being humanized 
and broadened. In place of his sombre and ascetic morality, 
which looked on nature as under the curse of God, beauty 
as a snare of Satan, and pleasure as in some sort a sin, there 
have grown up a more enlightened conception of the uni- 
verse and a more genial interpretation of human duty, which 
thankfully make use of all the faculties and opportunities 
given to man in this life for the upbuilding of personal 
character and the improvement of society. 

The love of beauty, so long suppressed by our Puritan 
and Quaker ancestors, is reborn in our souls. We have 
learned how to make our homes attractive and bright with 
pictures and music and devices. Day by day, the love of 
the finer arts, of public shows and festivities, is increasing 
among our people. Is it a wonder that this culture of 
the beautiful should affect our church life also, and make 
the worshipper restless with yearnings and aspirations 
which the present bald and barren service fails to express 
or satisfy? The public worship of our Congregational 
churches seems cold and lifeless to thousands who yet con- 
tinue from loyalty or habit to attend it, and to yield it a half- 
hearted support. It is not too much to say that there is a 
growing feeling that, while the Protestant and Puritan 
church gained something by its needed protest against the 
excessive sensuousness of the Romish service, it also lost 
much of warmth, catholicity, and idealism by carrying its 
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protest to a harmful extreme. It has lost by excluding from 
the sphere of its interest many of the most impressive 
events in the course of nature and familiar experiences in 
the life of man. It has been too prone to become absorbed 
in unfruitful speculations, when it should have devoted its 
best thought and strength to uplift and transfigure, through 
religious sentiments and ideals and exercises of devotion 
and charity, the daily walk and thought of the people. It 
has addressed itself too exclusively to the reason and con- 
science, instead of remembering that where there is one 
philosopher among men there are twenty poets, and that 
there are other spiritual powers in man—his imagination 
and emotional nature — which equally need to be fostered, 
if he is to become a harmoniously developed and complete 
child of God. The Church needs to be brought to a just 
appreciation and reverent recognition of the world we live 
in, its aspects and interests, relations, duties, and opportuni- 
ties. It needs to entertain a healthier sentiment about 
Nature, and to celebrate her beauty and bounty with some- 
thing of the old-time ardor of the Greek and the Hebrew. 
When our religious holidays and feasts are grouped about 
those occasions in the life of the universe, and those inter- 
ests in human life which are most present with us, which 
we feel most deeply and which spontaneously move us to 
prayer and praise, then, and not till then, will the Church 
become a true mother to our souls, and religion the trans- 
figuration of human existence. 

It is because our congregational church order is so want- 
ing in the elements of action, beauty, and joy, that it so gen- 
erally fails to satisfy the religious needs of the children and 
youth in our churches. Childhood lives in its imagination 
and sentiments. Its religion is one of feeling rather than 
of reflection. To reach its conscience and will, we must 
appeal to its emotional nature even more than its reason- 
ing powers. Our congregational church order makes but 
slight response to this demand of the child nature. The 
Sunday service contains little to stimulate its imagination, 
appeals but slightly to its emotions, and makes few calls on 
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the worshipper for religious exercises or acts of devotion. 
The dulness and inadequacy of such a service are the more 
palpable to our youth, because the Sunday-school exercises 
from which they have just graduated offer such a striking 
contrast to it. Some of our schools, it is true, still pattern 
after the worship of the congregation; and their dreary and 
spiritless exercises show a lamentable misapprehension of 
the child’s religious needs. Mostly, however, they have 
adopted a brighter and more enlivening order of service. 
Large and tastefully decorated rooms, a lively, often too 
lively music, a liturgy with some elements of beauty and 
action, and frequent festival occasions,— all seek to express 
and minister to the varying moods and religious needs of 
the child soul. But this gives rise to a new danger in our 
church life. We make our Sunday-schools so attractive, so 
full of life and glow, that by contrast the staid and sombre 
worship of the congregation becomes doubly uncongenial 
and irksome to the child. When the time arrives for the 
youth of our parish to graduate into the church, they find 
that they have nothing to say there, nothing to do there, 
little to attract or interest or occupy them. Hence they 
grow lukewarm and stay away, or attend the services of 
other sects whose rituals and methods better satisfy their 
spiritual wants and the liturgic tastes they have acquired in 
the Sunday-school. Not altogether unfounded is the remark 
sometimes made among us,—that our present methods of 
conducting the religious training of the young are producing 
a crop of incipient Episcopalians. 

The remedy for this increasing evil in our church life is 
surely not to reduce the liveliness and cheer, the liturgical 
and musical features of our Sunday-schools, in hopes thus 
to bring them nearer the standards of our congregational 
worship. That would only result in causing the children 
to dislike both the school and the church. It is rather to 
increase the attractiveness and beauty of our regular church 
service, to make it more full of action and quickening 
to the emotional nature, and more truly congregational. 
And if, from the force of habit or personal preference, our 
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members are in any degree disinclined to do this, it is surely 
their duty to remember their brother’s need, and the inter- 
ests of the new generation now entering our churches, the 
youth and children who worship with us, and for their sake 
to encourage the adoption among us of more lively and 
varied and symbolic forms of worship. 

The introduction of such new features into our present 
church service has always, however, met with much oppo- 
sition; and it has been a difficult matter to induce our 
parishes to permit, still more to participate generally in, a 
liturgical service. By a sort of common consent, therefore, 
the attempt has been made on a more modest and restricted 
scale, by asking our societies to celebrate at least the great 
festival days of their religion with special services and dec- 
orative and liturgical features. In a number of our liberal 
churches, these festivals are now observed with some regu- 
larity, and with increasing spirit and impressiveness. In 
such services, the young are given a prominent place and 
part, since it is for their edification largely that the festival 
is celebrated. Who would think of keeping a feast in his 
home, and leaving out the children that grace it? Should it 
be any different with the church home? Should the chil- 
dren there be exiled from the general joy, and sent off by 
themselves to hold a second and subordinate feast with the 
crumbs that fall from the elders’ table? Our civic author- 
ities are wise enough to admit the children of the commu- 
nity to an increasing share in the patriotic festivals of the 
nation, thus deepening their loyalty to country and human- 
ity. Shall the Church be less wise and tender in its en- 
deavors to impress the young in its communion with loyalty 
to their religion and their religious fellowship ? 

It is to be hoped, therefore, and very fervently, that these 
festival days in church and Sunday-school may be increased 
among us. We need more such resting-places and mounts 
of transfiguration in our worldly and crowded American 
life, more festival days in home, state, and church. Our 
Liberal Church should be quick to see and seize upon the 
instincts and occasions for sociability, joy, and thanksgiving 
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among the people, and sanctify them to high ideals and 
noble uses. 

The general and, as far as possible, uniform adoption of 
such union festivals would be attended by many and imme- 
diate benefits to our religious communion. It would bridge 
over in part the great and widening gulf between church 
and Sunday-school which now exists. The presence and 
participation of the children would lend a new joy to the 
occasion. The interest of the church members in the Sun- 
day-school would be newly stimulated. The children would 
be made to feel more at home in the sanctuary, and pre- 
pared for their later attendance on its services. It would 
become associated in their minds with impressive uses and 
benign influences,— not, as now, with dulness and weariness 
to the flesh. They would soon learn to prize the privilege 
of worshipping with their elders, and uniting in stately and 
decorous services of praise and thanksgiving. For let it 
not be understood that we are advocating any lowering or 
cheapening of the standards of the church service to suit 
the supposed preferences of childhood. The order followed 
should be simple, tender, and earnest enough to assure the 
attention and interest of the child, yet so mature and dig- 
nified as to edify the adult congregation. Indeed, by regu- 
lating the order of these festivals and placing them under 
the supervision of the pastor and church officers, they would 
lose, it is to be hoped, those sensational and often puerile 
features which attend the ordinary Sunday-school festival, 
and which are so mischievous in their results on the relig- 
ious nature of childhood. 

In the second place, such festival celebrations would tend 
to enrich and beautify the ordinary Sunday worship of the 
churches. Gradually, a body of liturgic material would be 
accumulated, filled with poetic and religious sentiment, and 
in harmony with our emancipated and liberal views. A 
liturgy is not made by mere reflection: it must grow out 
of the religious consciousness deeply stirred with love and 
hope. So we shall come gradually to invent new symbols 
as well as reanimate old ones, to compose new liturgies 
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from modern as well as ancient Scriptures, weaving into 
our service whatever is beautiful in nature and sublime in 
human thought and feeling. Even where a liturgical form 
of worship is not desired by the congregation as a part of 
its regular Sunday service, these festivals could not fail to 
reflect back something of beauty and joy on the ordinary 
routine of our church life, as so many mounts of vision and 
transfiguration, raising us above the level of our daily 
thought and walk into the nearer presence of divine love 
and peace. 

Finally, such a cyclus of festivals twined about our 
church year and celebrated in common by our parishes 
would promote in large degree a community of interest 
among our congregations. Hitherto, we have united chiefly 
to propagate our religious ideas. Can we not unite also 
for the mutual exercise and promotion of our devout and 
worshipful tendencies ? 

As to what particular days shall be observed, what out- 
ward events or spiritual experiences shall be included 
within the circle of our commemoration, and of what nature 
our celebration shall be,— these are questions which can only 
be alluded to in this paper, and which it would be prema- 
ture to attempt to answer with any definiteness in the incip- 
iency of the present movement for the enrichment of our 
Unitarian church service. A few premises may, however, 
be ventured on. These festival days should not be too many, 
lest they produce only a weakened and confused impression. 
They should not be celebrated -with too much elaboration 
and pomp, lest their preparation absorb too much the time 
and thought of our congregations, and they become out- 
ward and sensational in themselves. They should always 
be union festivals in which young and old can unite. The 
separate celebration of these feast days by either church or 
Sunday-school should be strongly discouraged. Once more, 
they should be arranged in a certain regular and coherent 
succession, and observed as uniformly as possible through- 
out our churches. To determine upon and secure the 
enforcement of such regularly recurring festivals will be no 
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easy matter. It is evident that a mere passive acceptance 
of the seasons and holy days enjoined in the calendar of the 
prevailing Church will never suffice the enlightened and 
rational believer to-day. For most’of the historic festivals 
of the Christian Church are associated with events of a 
supernatural and miraculous character, in whose actual 
occurrence we do not believe, or to which we give a very 
different interpretation and ascribe a different significance 
from the rest of Christendom. Even if we should keep 
these feasts, we could in no true sense unite in the festival 
joy of our more orthodox brothers. Nay, we should empha- 
size more than ever our disagreement with them. Yet there 
are sufficient occasions in the life of nature and the spiritual 
history of man, occasions world-moving and impressive in 
their character, to furnish us with lofty motives for common 
acknowledgment, prayer, and praise. And, in the words 
of another, “It is good to think that, whatever choice we 
make of holy days, we cannot break altogether our connec- 
tion with the old historic festivals of Christendom.” 

In closing, we may refer to a cyclus of festivais which 
has been observed for some years past by a number of our 
churches, and which seems to be coming to a more general 
acceptance among us. It contemplates a fourfold division 
of the church year by feast days which commend themselves 
through their beautiful accord with the life of nature, the 
spiritual experience of the race, and the historic develop- 
ment of religion. The first of these holy days is Easter. 
Easter is the festival of spring, and from time immemorial 
and among all nations has been observed as such. It cele- 
brates the new life in nature. It is peculiarly the festival 
of childhoad and youth,—the promise and hope of human 
society. Lastly, it symbolizes the new life in the soul, the 
reasonable and inspiring hopé of immortality. Let it be 
kept with flowers and songs and the presence of children,— 
those flower-buds on the tree of human life,— with tender 
memories of our dead, and happy prophecies for the living. 
To many, the historic and Christian features of Easter will 
still be the central motive of the festival. Others will find 


3 
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its controlling sentiment in the other elements of its observ- 
ance which have been referred to: all, let us hope, will treat 
the Christian tradition of it with the reverential and tender 
feeling which it deserves as a world-inspiring faith, which 
has shed its radiance into all our homes and hearts, and 
guided us to the larger truth and trust in the eternal life of 
the human soul in God. 

A second occasion for our festival joy we may find at Mid- 
summer. In nature, the time of maturity and beauty, of 
flowers and light and warmth. In human life, it celebrates 
the attainment of manhood and womanhood. In our cities, 
where the unhallowed custom prevails of closing the 
churches during the heated term, instead of adapting the 
hour and character of their services to the exigencies of 
the season, it may be more difficult to observe this holy day. 
But, in the country, it should be a favorite feast. The pa- 
triotic anniversaries of our nation, many of which occur 
during the summer term, and sometimes fall on a Sunday,— 
Decoration Day, June 17th, the 4th of July, etc.,— might 
be kept in connection with this festival, or to it may be 
attached those miscellaneous occasions which spring up in 
our church life, such as a service of mercy for the dumb 
creation, a temperance festival, the confirmation of chil- 
dren, or the memory of some saintly name. 

A third and obviously fitting festival for an agricultural 
people like ours, and one which is coming more and more 
into favor with our liberal churches, is that which celebrates 
the Harvest bounty in the autumn of the year. This is the 
feast of fruition in nature, an occasion for thanksgiving for 
all harvests, material or spiritual. It is rich in symbols and 
suggestions, and furnishes an appropriate opportunity for 
decorating and beautifying the temple,—a work in which 
the children as well as the adult members should be en- 
listed. In agricultural communities especially, it would do 
something to dignify the toil of the farmer, and raise him 
from merely sordid aims to a high and ideal conception of 
his vocation. 

Lastly comes the winter festival, the ever-joyous Christ- 
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mas-tide. In nature, it represents the turning of the sun 
toward the earth again, and the rebirth of the light. To 
the Christian consciousness, it commemorates the advent 
of the light and joy-bringing Christ; in human life, the 
prophecy of good will to men and peace on earth. 

By adopting such a cyclus of festivals as is here indi- 
cated,— and for which Revs. Samuel Longfellow, William C. 
Gannett, J. Vila Blake, and others of our liberal com- 
munion have already furnished noble orders of service,— 
the seasons of the secular and the church year will come 
into accord, the life of nature and the human spirit be 
brought into sympathetic relations, and our holy days be 
linked to the great historic festivals of Christendom. This 
adoption must be a voluntary and gradual one. We have 
no autocracy among us, no bishop or synod to order our 
church year. Meanwhile, individual churches and church 
members can contribute much to this end by preparing 
orders of worship, and holding festival services on these 
red-letter days of the Liberal Church. Where this is done 
with intelligent discrimination and taste as well as devout 
fervor, the public services of our religion will be touched 
with a new beauty, and kindled with a higher inspiration. 
We shall discover that there are as beautiful uses, fervent 
emotions, and ideal trusts in the world to-day as ever under 
Grecian skies or on the consecrated slopes of Mount Moriah. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


A MORAL UNITY—AT THE LAST. 


Dualism is that old and perhaps ever-living teaching, that 
there is tle reign of two principles, the good and the evil. 
“Of ancient religions,” one has said, “ Parsism is that in 
which moral good and evil are most sharply distinguished. 
In no other religion is the antagonism of a good and evil 
principle so fundamental to its organism and so conspicu- 
ous in all its developments.” From the Zoroastrian relig- 
ion, it passed into Judaism, and thence into Christianity. 
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In the Christian religion, this conflict between good and 
evil is represented by the reign of the personally good prin- 
ciple, or God; and by the reign of the personally bad princi- 
ple, or Satan. God and Satan are the contending forces, 
who, so far, have been endeavoring to circumvent each 
other; and, according to the popular apprehension, it would 
seem as if the number of those over whom Satan will 
finally reign will far outnumber those over whom God will 
reign; as if these two powers will endlessly exist and 
reign,— God and his saints in heaven, Satan and his imps in 
hell. All this hopelessly tortures and perplexes the mind 
of philosophic man, who, naturally seeking a moral unity,— 
the final rule of the good, and the extinction of the evil,— 
finds in the popular thought no token of that unity. 

The paper to which I have alluded answers the question, 
Why is evil permitted? by saying, in effect, There is no 
evil. It says: “ What the world calls evil remains; and the 
questions, whence and why, still haunt the philosophic 
mind. How reconcile the existence of evil with the being 
and rule of a wise and good God, almighty to effect what 
love proposes and wisdom plans?... There is but one 
answer to this question. What love proposes and wisdom 
plans must needs be good.” In the view and intent ofa 
Being of infinite wisdom and goodness, there can be no evil. 
Such a Being sees and knows and does only good. What 
we call evil, therefore,— the evil of our experience,— when 
referred to its source, has precisely the same character as 
that which we call good. If God is good, and if all that 
is proceeds from him, there is no evil. And so, when spec- 
ulating upon the question of evil, we are told that we are 
not to reason from effect to cause,— from the world of our 
experience to God,— because by so doing we shall ultimate 
the belief of an imperfect, sinful God,—a God like the 
world he has created; but we are to reason from cause to 
effect,— that is, from our idea of a perfectly good and pow- 
erful Being to the world this all-good and all-powerful 
Being has created. Assuming, therefore, the existence of 
au all-holy, wise, loving, and powerful Being, we are led 
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to say, What such a Being does or causes to be done 
must be good, in no wise evil; it must be like himself ;— 
the world must be good in plan, good in development, and 
good in consummation. . The question, How does the idea 
of evil harmonize with the belief that God is good? is, 
perhaps, still more explicitly answered: “I answer flatly, 
it,” evil, “does not consist with the goodness of God. One 
or the other of these conceptions must be abandoned. 
Either there is no God such as we figure him, or there is 
no evil.”* “Pain and suffering in abundance, but no 
evil.” “Imperfection, want, and pain in abundance,” 
“but nothing in God’s universe answers to” this “ condi- 
tion,” that it is “evil in all its issues, evil for evermore.” 
The questions, Whence and wherefore evil? are then pue- 
rile. All is good, because God has made all. Because he 
is good, his universe can only manifest his goodness. In 
denying, then, the existence of evil, we do not cut a knot 
nor untie a knot: we deny there is any knot. 

But is there indeed no knot? Is there no evil? 

Unless one be drugged with a priori reasoning, I think 
that the existence of evil must be confessed; and it will be 
when one be taken unawares. I do not refer to mistakes 
that men commit, but to the fact that men are conscious of 
doing wrong, of being sinners. The moment one studies 
himself, I think he is conscious of sinning. I am willing 
then to say, I do not know why evil exists; but I am not 
willing to say, I do not believe in the existence of that, 
which every man at times confesses to be existent. I am 
willing to say, Here is a great difficulty,— that it is difficult 
to believe in the existence of evil and of God; but to say 
there is no evil appears quite too great an affront put upon 
the common sense of mankind. It requires a less severe 
strain upon our intellect to say we know not the reason why 
evil exists, but we believe that in the triumph of Chris- 
tianity evil will be destroyed, than to say there is no evil. 

*Compare pp. 119 and 120 of Reason in Religion, where denying the existence 
of evil is called the doctrine of the Stoics : “ Of this doctrine, a critic justly remarks, 


‘ It may be sublime, but is none the less absurd.’...Asa theory,” the writer says, 
‘“« the mere statement is its own refutation.” 
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I do not think that one would maintain that Christianity 
favors the belief that there is no evil; nor, that mankind 
will generally deny its existence. Where shall we find a 
human society that does not assume its existence? All the 
administration of justice implies that men often do wrong. 
How will one otherwise account for the fact, we feel guilty 
and not merely sorry in doing evil, than by saying a mis- 
take is one thing, and sinning something quite different in 
nature? No man feels the same about sinning and making 
mistakes, and no one can prevent himself from regarding 
the two as very different things. We put an impassable 
gulf between meaning tv do wrong and doing wrong from 
a mistaken idea of what is right. Punish one for his sin, 
and he feels the justice of it. Punish one for an error, and 
he feels the punishment is undeserved. Many a man has 
even gladly received a punishment for his sin; for, in so 
doing, he has felt that he was rendering a satisfaction to 
justice. No man but would feel he was unfairly treated in 
being punished for the mistake which he has made. Lies, 
forging names to mercantile paper, stealing my neighbor’s 
goods, seduction, murder, are sins. They are not mistakes, 
committed by well-meaning persons. And one who com- 
mits these or any the like sins, and gets clear of his punish- 
ment, we are sure does not receive his rightful due. 

Besides, is there such a state of mind as being forgiven? 
And is there the disposition to forgive? If so, to what do 
these relate? To evil done, and to that only. Can we 
justly associate forgiveness with our errors? We are sorry 
when one makes a mistake; and he who makes the mistake 
would— would he not?—feel that you were applying to 
him a very strange word, if you, at such a time, should say 
you forgave him the error. And would he not naturally 
say to you, Why, I have done no evil, committed no sin, 
that I should be forgiven. And is it not true that, in propor- 
tion as we lose sight of sin, we lose sight of the need of 
forgiveness? The two—sin and forgiveness—are correla- 
tive; and there seems no place for forgiveness, unless one 
has sinned. If we think of man as a sinner, we immedi- 
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ately feel he needs forgiveness; and we believe that as he 
repents of his sins he shall find it. When James Freeman 
Clarke wrote his monograph on Forgiveness, he naturally 
called it “The Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness of Sin”; 
and, everywhere in its pages, he writes of forgiveness as 
related to sin. An error may be rectified, but who ever 
heard of rectifying a sin? This may be forgiven, but not 
rectified. 

The sin in the world is not then to be removed by deny- 
ing that there is any sin. It is not to be removed by sum- 
marily denying on a priort grounds the fact —as men usu- 
ally conceive it, of evil; nor by attempting to resolve it 
into misapprehended good, nor by calling it good imper- 
fectly developed. Evil is; and we think it is only to be 
extirpated by that which is not evil,— by the agency alone 
of that which is good. 

There is a second and a much more common method of 
solving the difficulty suggested by the question, How can 
evil and God be accepted as equally undeniable? 

I shall offer no proof of the position that we are made 
for perfection ; we are to become obedient to the moral law; 
we are to acquire the strength which will fit us to resist the 
every inducement to do wrong; we are to come into that 
state where the perception of the right shall enlist all our 
powers in its behalf,— the state where we shall instinctively 
turn from the evil unte the good; where we are proof 
against the temptation to do wrong. When we have and 
use this power, our moral perfection has been attained ; and, 
by perfection, I mean sinlessness,— “the being able not to 
sin.” 

But, in the process of attaining this end, we are opposed 
by a thousand and one hindrances. We are hedged in 
by a multitude of barriers. Our ignorance of what we 
should do assumes myriad shapes; and oftentimes, when 
the way of action seems clearly enough marked out, an 
evil purpose starts up and thwarts us. The two things to 
be gained before we can be perfect are, first, a larger knowl- 
edge; and, secondly, a stronger moral purpose than we now 
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possess. And these are to be gained only by putting forth 
our most resolute and persistent endeavors. There must 
be the daily, perhaps the hourly, wrestling with the hin- 
drances about us; and we make our progress only by an 
earnest struggling with our difficulties. And this progress 
can only be made as we pay the price for it. The knowl- 
edge we now possess we have gained very slowly, and still 
are we slowly learning how to live. Through the suffer- 
ings of the body, consequent upon our ignorance or care- 
lessness, we are naturally compelled to be more and more 
careful for its welfare. This is the general law of our lives, 
a law applying to the spiritual as to the temporal. The 
spiritual prize — peace, happiness —is only awarded when 
similar conditions are observed. There is a warfare, a race, 
spiritual; and the crown he puts on who has gained the 
right to do so. Moral strength is only developed by antag- 
onism and conflict. He who has fought and won is the 
moral victor. “Suffering,” says one, “is the price we pay 
for enjoyment; disaster, the price of safety; difficulty and 
danger, the price of progress.” Says another, ‘* These 
higher forms of character, in the very nature of things, 
can be produced only by conflict with moral evil”; and he 
seems to suggest the inquiry, and the belief, that evil “can 
be, or seem to be, the means of higher and more enduring 
good”; and, finally, he says, “ Evil resolves itself into a 
ministry for the higher good of those in conflict with it.” 
What then is the relation of sinfulness to our spiritual 
progress? Are we to take it in our course, and make it 
a necessary factor of our becoming perfect? Can we only 
come by our perfection by travelling over the sinful road? 
To perfect ourselves in the right, must we do wrong? Is 
sin a necessary element in human goodness? Does sin 
necessarily enter into our idea of being holy? Can we only 
become holy by first being sinful? And much of the popu- 
lar discoursing about “difficulty, struggle, progress,” and 
much, too, of what is meant to be the exact statement of 
the way in which man comes by his perfection, leads one 
to answer these questions by saying, Yes: “evil is a min- 
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istry for the higher good of those in conflict with it.” 
And so, once more, is the problem of evil attempted to be 
solved. And this time, not as before, by denying the exist- 
ence of evil, but by emptying the word of all its sigpifi- 
cance; by making it only a mode of difficulty, a kin’ of 
mistake, or an imperfection; a something else than what 
it really seems to be, the action of the perverse will of man. 
When the good is just as possible to one as the evil, and he 
chooses the evil and lets go the good, that it is to sin. 
Generally, sin is choosing an evil course; or, as Martineau 
says, the essence of sin lies in this: “ The conscious free 
choice of the worse in the presence of the better, no less 
possible.” Now, if this be the essence of sin, then it is 
wholly differentiated from an imperfection, or a mistake; 
for in these there is no intention to do wrong: rather is it 
the purpose of one who only mistakes, to do the right. If, 
then, sin be the intent, the purpose to do evil, it does not 
seem proper to say that, in the process of our becoming 
good, we are to accept the ministry of evil. If I urge one 
to goodness, I do not think it safe to tell him he will best 
come by goodness through a familiarity with evil; that evil 
is a needed element in his being made free from all evil, or 
perfect in his love of what is good; that evil is an element 
not to be omitted in attaining his perfection ; that sinning 
“is a ministry for the higher good of those in conflict with 
it.” Sickness is not a necessary ingredient of health, blind- 
ness not the necessary concomitant of seeing. And so, gen- 
erally, spiritually. Must I, in order to be chaste, be first 
licentious? To be temperate, or abstinent of strong drink, 
shall I first drink to excess? Shall I gain the habit of 
truth-telling by telling lies? Shall I become the child of 
God, by using as my “ ministry” to it the ways of wicked. 
ness ? 

To say that one can get good out of evil — the will being 
good, and dominant over the evil—is one thing. To say 
that evil exists for the sake of the good, that it ministers 
to good, that evil, as such, is a means of good, that an evil 
will will assist one to a holy will, is certainly quite another. 


4 
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If, by evil or through evil, the good has ever, in any in- 
stance, been advanced, it is certainly no thanks to the evil, 
which, it would seem, must go on multiplying only evil; 
because, in the instance supposed,—the good advanced by 
the evil,— the good has always come in spite of the evil, 
and because some one who is good, not evil at all, has been 
subjugating the evil, and compelling it to do another ser- 
vice, than that to which it is by nature inclined. Then, the 
evil has been overpowered by that which is the exact oppo- 
site of evil. In short, the evil has not then been used as a 
“ministry” unto the good, but has been regarded as the 
relentless, unappeasable foe of the good, and treated accord- 
ingly. To be holy, we need to have as little to do with 
evil as possible ; and sin, instead of being the agent, helping 
on our spiritual life, is the one thing which would and will, 
if indulged in, destroy that life. Sin does not help us on, 
but prevents us from going on: it is the discord, not the con- 
cord, in our lives; .the ever-to-be-dreaded obstacle to its har- 
mony; to be cast out of us with all speed. It is not a de- 
signed part of the world’s plan, and assisting in its comple- 
tion, but something which has broken in upon it; something 
which would, if possible, destroy its symmetry; something 
against which God and all holy beings are ever obstinately 
fighting, that it may be utterly crushed out. Why, then, 
shall we call it, consciously or unconsciously, an essential 
factor in our spiritual perfection? Why not speak the 
exact truth about it,— that it is the thing to be uprooted 
from the soul as its curse and ruin, a position impossible to 
be held by one who regards it as having an essential place 
in our moral progress or by one who deems it in any wise a 
ministry in the soul unto good. If evil have an essential 
place in our perfection, and must be taken up in the way 
of that perfection, then it is eternal. There was never 
then the time when it was not active, and the time when it 
will not be needed for our profit will never come. Sin is 
eternal, if it be man’s needed ministrant unto holiness. 
What is the meaning of the words “salvation” and “redemp- 
tion,” we may further ask, if sin is a ministry unto good? 
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If these words mean anything, do they not mean our free- 
dom from sin? But, if we be free from sin, how can there 
be, on the theory of spiritual growth we are noticing, any © 
such growth? Did Jesus grow in goodness, “in favor 
with God and man,” through evil? I think the Lord’s 
Prayer has the true philosophy of our spiritual growth. 
when it offers the petition “ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” And when Jesus said, “ Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation,” he had a better 
apprehension of the needs of human nature than those 
who think that temptation will serve to refine and increase 
our spiritual force. I am sure no wise parent would wish 
to subject his child to temptations to evil, as the means of 
establishing the moral power of the child, however much 
he might acknowledge his inability to keep his child away 
from them, when entering the world. Paul was right, when 
he said, “ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” or 
that no one becomes good-mannered through evil communi- 
cations as a cause. Why the natural dread of evil, if evil 
be a ministry for our good? That we do wrong, that we 
encounter wrong, are facts lamentable enough, we usually 
think. But why lamentable, if this wrong done and encoun- 
tered be the needed element in our spiritual growth? 
Hawthorne’s Marble Faun illustrates my idea. This 
book is either a story of love and murder; or a description 
of the Eternal City and a criticism of art; or it is a sound- 
ing in the deepest sea of human thought. An English re- 
viewer has spoken of the book as an account of “ the awak- 
ening and education of a human soul from a state of simple 
unconscious innocence through crime to a higher life of 
moral and spiritual strength, in which it may be trained 
not to ignore, but to combat and subdue evil. . .. The love 
of Donatello for Miriam awakens a part of his nature; 
afterward, and on account of his love for her, he commits 
a murder. The great transformation has now begun, and 
it works on.” Shall we then call Donatello unsophisti- 
cated man,— Adam, perhaps, in Eden, before he has par- 
taken of the forbidden fruit? Shall we call the sculptor of 
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the story, Kenyon, the speculative intellect of man, query- 
ing about the effect of crime in the development of human 
nature, hitherto unacquainted with evil? Shall we call 
Hilda the pure soul, living out of its instincts of what is 
right, unacquainted with sin, around whose dwelling fly 
the innocent doves, and who fearlessly eat from her hand; 
but, when it becomes first cognizant of evil, it experiences 
dreadful pain and perturbation of spirit? Let us then 
turn to the book itself, and to the place where Kenyon and 
Hilda are in conversation about Donatello. 


Kenyon: “He,” Donatello, “perpetrated a great crime; and his 
remorse, gnawing into his soul, has awakened it, developing a thousand 
high capabilities, moral and intellectual, which we never should have 


dreamed of asking for, within the scanty compass of the Donatello 
whom we know.” 


Hilda ; “I know not whether this is so; but what then?” 

“‘ Here comes my perplexity,” continued Kenyon. “Sin has educated 
Donatello, and awakened him. Is sin, then, which we deem such a 
dreadful blackness in the universe, is it like sorrow, merely an element 
of human education, through which we struggle to a higher and purer 
state than we could otherwise have attained? Did Adam fall, that we 
might ultimately rise to a far loftier paradise than his?” 

“Oh! hush,” cried Hilda, shrinking from*him, with an expression of 
horror, which wounded the poor, speculative sculptor to the soul. 
“This is terrible; and I could weep for you, if you indeed believe it. 
Do not you perceive what a mockery your creed makes, not only of all 
religious sentiments, but of moral law? and how it annuls and obliter- 
ates whatever precepts of heaven are written deepest within us? You 
have shocked me beyond words.” 


“Forgive me, Hilda,” exclaimed the sculptor, startled by her agita- 
tion: “I never did believe it.” 


And in this, “ Forgive me, I never did believe it,” I find 
the ultimatum of the writer of the book. He here con- 
fesses he cannot accept the theory that sin is like sorrow 
to man; and, however difficult it may be to solve the prob- 
lem of evil, the theory that man must make it his minister 
to good is something wholly incredible. “Forgive me, I 
never did believe it.” 


And now, from the stand-point of the Christian teaching, 
how does evil appear ? 
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The first thing which strikes me is this: the explicit way 
in which the Bible speaks of sin, as having “entered into 
the world.” The implication everywhere manifest in it is, 
that sin is not something belonging to the world-plan, but 
is something which has forced its way across that plan, and 
is disarranging it. Sin, or evil, is the one thing that hin- 
ders man from fulfilling his destiny ; and from sin the Lord 
came to save man, as from his bitter enemy. I do not 
believe one can find a passage in the Bible where sin, as 
such, is spoken of as the minister unto the perfection of 
man; and the way in which Paul meets the supposed ob- 
jector, who brings up against his teaching, “ For if, through 
my being false, the truth of God hath been more abun- 
dantly manifested to his glory, why am I still judged as a 
sinner? And why-do you not say, as some slanderously 
charge us with saying, Let us do evil that good may come? 
The condemnation of such men is just,’—let this, I say, 
answer for the way in which the Christian thought looks 
upon one who thinks, because sin may serve, by the grace 
of God, to make a clearer manifestation of God’s goodness, 
therefore sin is not a detested, but a very venial, perhaps 
a praiseworthy thing. Sin is not a light thing, because 
Infinite Goodness overrules it for good. ‘God so loved the 
world” in its sin “that he sent his Son” to be the redemp- 
tion of it; and when man is working with God, in the 
overthrow of evil, he is most nobly working. He can make 
no sacrifice too great to be rid of it. Sin is not, in the 
Christian view of it, essential to our perfection, but the one 
great obstacle to our perfection. The Christian way of 
regarding sin is, it isa hateful, detestable thing, and the 
less man has to do with it the better. Again and again, 
it is said of evil that God hates it, and we are called upon 
to hate it. It is a strong word to employ, but it is some- 
what frequently employed to express the way in which 
God regards evil. 

I am interested in showing the detested entrance of sin 
into the world, according to the Biblical thought of it: 
that sin, or evil, is very far from being deemed essential to, 
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or as ministering to, the perfection of the world-plan. I 
think that the opening lines of Paradise Lost give us the 
Christian thought of evil: not at all accounting for evil, 
but that it dashed itself across the path of man’s perfection, 
and that of itself it would wholly spoil the plans of God; 
that by sin was the Paradise lost, which is only to be re- 
gained 
“ By one man’s firm obedience, fully tried 

Through all temptation, and the tempter foiled 

In all his wiles, defeated and repulsed, 

And Eden raised in the waste wilderness.” 


It is of man’s disobedience; it is of a forbidden tree; it is 
of a death brought in; it is of a greater man to restore us; 
it is of a blissful seat to be regained; it is of the defeat of 
the tempter in all his wiles; it is of an Eden raised again 
in the waste wilderness,— of these things the great epic 
sings in immortal strains, following on in what I deem the 
Christian view of moral evil: that “if in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” “ For if through 
the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of 
God, and the gift of grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many.” 

Sin, then, entered into the world as man’s foe. It had 
no right here, it does not belong here; and so, if it came 
in by one, by one it shall go out. That is the glorious reve- 
lation of the Christian teaching; the grand consummation 
of all things, according to the same teaching. Though it 
entered into the world, in the world it shall not stay. Its 
overthrow is ordained. The time shall come when it shall 
no longer haunt the souls of men. Holiness, not sin, is the 
order of the world. For good, the sole reign of good, the 
utter extinction of all evil, God is working; and with him, 
for the extinction of evil, it should be our greatest joy to 
work. This universe is the kingdom of God, not of Satan. 
Man is the child of God, not of the devil. Holiness, not 
moral evil at all, is man’s helping agent, his ministry to the 
perfect life. The more holy he becomes, the better for 
him; and the perfect state has been reached, when in him 
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no trace of evil can be found. But, in all this upbuilding 
of man, I would lay the foundation in the natural-divine 
element in human nature,—the capacity in man to be 
reached by the divine appeal, and filled with the divine 
spirit. Without this divine foundation, no divine super- 
structure is ever possible, or even conceivable. Without 
this, man is none other than a different kind of beast from 
the grazing ox: with it, he is indeed the child of God, and 
fitted for an unending glory and unspeakable happiness. 
To make man the holy one he was created to be is the 
work of the Christian teacher, as it is evermore the work 
of God and the Son. 

I do not, then, attempt to explain away the reality of 
evil. Nor do I regard it as a means of our holiness. But 
I would do all I can to eradicate it, and make man the holy 
one he was destined to be. And I believe that in the com- 
pletion of the mission of Jesus will the now too evident 
natural dualism disappear. This is the work to warm and 
energize our souls for zealous, unflagging toiling in the ful- 


filment of the Christian design, which answers our every 

demand for a moral unity in the universe of God, and so 

satisfies us with a belief of the moral beauty of things. 
Rusuton D. Burr. 


M. HYACINTHE LAWSON,* FORMERLY PERE 
HY ACINTHE. 


HIS IDEAS AND WORK. 


When, nearly twenty years since, the eloquent voice of the 
magnificent orator, Father Hyacinthe, resounded beneath 
the roof of Notre Dame, and thousands of delighted 
auditors hung upon his words, it seemed for a short time 
that a new era was opening for the Catholic pulpit, with 
this powerful prophet descended from Carmel. This superb 
monk, in his friar’s robe, with his fine presence, his benevo- 
lent smile, his frank aspect, his captivating voice, was soon 


*M. H. Lawson was born at Orleans, the 10th of March, 1827. His father was 
rector of the Academy of Pau. 
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considered superior even to Pére Lacordaire. He had, like 
him, great richness of diction, but more fire in his utterance, 
more amplitude in his gestures, something more attractive, 
seductive, sympathetic. Also, the impassioned sympathy of 
an eager and a cordial public followed him, sustained him, 
encouraged him. It was a spectacle altogether new at that 
time to hear a monk speak in this manner. 

Father Hyacinthe had, in short, a double advantage. A 
monk, and subject to an iron rule, he represented liberty, 
independence, and the protest of conscience against a des- 
potism both political and ecclesiastical. When all yielded 
to him or were silent, he appeared to wish to assert himself. 
At all events, he spoke, and spoke boldly. Everything con- 
tributed then to give to this man a real prestige, which had 
the promise of permanence. I think it is not necessary to 
add that, in speaking of liberty, of independence, of protest, 
this is to be understood relatively, and in the degree that 
these ideas are reconcilable with the Catholic creed and 
pulpit. Alas! it was too much for even this limited meas- 
ure, as was soon perceived. The enemies of all liberty, of 
all individuality, being dissatisfied, watched in disguise, and 
seeing the multitude pressing more and more closely, more 
and more charmed and united, into Notre Dame, denounced 
Father Hyacinthe to the General of his Order, and even to 
the Pope. He was accused of heresy. 

For five years, Father Hyacinthe supported with calmness 
the abuse of those who accused him in secret, but whom he 
well knew were the Jesuits. At first there was no atten- 
tion paid to these jealous accusations, but the time arrived 
when Father Hyacinthe received an order to modify his 
language or remain silent. The monk then, proudly, nobly, 
resumed his liberty, issued from his convent, and addressed to 
the General of the Order, on the 20th of September, 1869, an 
eloquent letter to justify his conduct. He foresaw already, 
as all those do who know the influence of the Jesuits at 
Rome, the results of the deliberations of the Council. Also 
some months fater, when the infallibility of the Pope was 
proclaimed, he protested energetically against the new 
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dogma, and openly separated from the Papacy, breaking 
with it definitively. From that time, Father Hyacinthe 
became M. Lawson, and undertook the reform of Cathol- 
icism, founding a separate worship. He went to Switzer- 
land at first, where he did not meet with the success he 
had anticipated. It is certain the locality was badly 
chosen (in the midst of the population of Geneva) for 
founding a church of this kind. He soon found himself 
in a dilemma, solicited in quite opposite directions by 
political and religious parties,— flattered for a time by the 
Protestant Orthodoxy which would gladly have received 
him, held a little aloof by the liberals who distrusted his 
ideas, and, seeing that his work had but little influence 
with the Catholics, perhaps judged that it would have no 
future. He then decided to return to Paris, and open a 
place of worship in the Rue Rochechouart, which was last 
year changed to the Rue d’Arras, where it still is. 

What are the ideas of M. Hyacinthe Lawson, and of 
what value are they? What is the reform which he wishes 
to effect, and what is its future ? 

First of all, he stoutly affirms that he is not a heretic, 
and that, if he has written anything against the true and 
pure “doctrine of the Catholic Church, he humbly retracts 
it with all his soul.” He wishes to continue in its holy 
faith, and “to carry it with him to the tomb.” He often 
denies wishing to become a Protestant: he will never go 
over to “ Protestantism, which contains within itself only 
weak and barren elements.” Certainly, it is very unnec- 
essary for M. Lawson to take the trouble to insist that he 
is not Protestant; and it is very wrong to accuse him of 
being so, if the accusation is made seriously. In short, his 
religious ideas and, above all, his ecclesiastical ones are 
totally different from Protestant ideas. His dogmatic con- 
ceptions are perfectly Catholic, and very orthodox Catholic. 
One can judge of this by the following short analysis, 
accompanied by remarks which show the defects of his 
system. 

M. Hyacinthe Lawson believes firmly in the Trinity, and 
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gives distinct emphasis to the absolute and perfect divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Concerning the person of the Holy Spirit, 
he says that “it is the infinite reason, ” and, again, that it is 
“like a breathing of love which goes from power to reason, 
and returns from reason to power,” two contradictory and 
perfectly incomprehensible assertions. Besides, in speaking 
of the Trinity, in the lecture upon Dogmatic Catholicism 
(1878), he says, “It is always the one Being; but in its 
indivisible substance there is, however, a trinity of separate 
relations and energies, and, as we might justly say, three 
persons.” But no, you do not say justly: itis wrong. If 
these are “relations,” “energies,” they are not persons. 
These terms are not identical in any language whatever. 
Your reasoning is a pure logomachy; and your Trinity rests 
upon nothing, it is a conception void of sense. Not only 
does M. Lawson use wrong words to express his ideas, but 
he makes some monstrous statements as that, “ God in unit- 
ing himself to human nature has undergone no alteration.” 
But he has changed profoundly and irremediably, because 
he is limited. He has lost infinity, one of the essential char- 
acteristics of divinity. We are confounded before such 
reasoning. From the divinity of Christ, M. Lawson draws 
original sin and redemption. It is very difficult to discern 
the chain of logic in such deduction. 

M. Lawson believes in the real presence, almost material, 
of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, which is the communion 
of “his true body and true blood.” He expresses himself 
thus in one of his discourses: “One of the aliments of the 
Church is the flesh of Christ in the Eucharist. ...To have 
eternal life, it is necessary to seek it not only in Christ, but 
in the material part of Christ.” This shows to what mon- 
strous literalism an enlightened but abused intelligence 
can go. 

M. Lawson believes in the all-powerful personality of the 
devil. In his discourse upon the Profession of Faith of 
a Protestant Convert, he says, “What makes heresy is a 
spirit of pride, of revolt, and of schism, which broke out 
in heaven, when Satan, dividing the angels of light, wished 
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to fashion to his fancy the eternal purpose, and to form 
anew the work of God in the world.” I myself listened 
a year ago to a curious sermon* from M. Lawson to his cat- 
echumens, in which he gave a description of Satan alto- 
gether fantastic, and of his réle in the universe. It is evi- 
dent that he has no suspicion that, in thus establishing the 
dual rule of God and the devil, he strikes a blow at the 
same time at the power of God and the liberty of man. 

M. Lawson believes that baptism communicates to man 
a supernatural grace, and that it makes him in some way a 
Christian: ‘“* Whoever has been baptized in the name of the 
divine Trinity has received a principle of new life.” And 
observe that this applies to the baptism of little children. 
Put this idea over against the idea of original sin, and you 
will have the opus operatum in all its stifling and irreligious 
materialism. 

The ecclesiastical conception of M. Hyacinthe Lawson 
is likewise that of orthodox Catholicism, save in two or 
three points, of which I will presently speak. For him, 
the priest possesses supernatural power, absolutely divine, 
which he has received through ordination. “It is trans- 
mitted through the ages by a rite instituted by Jesus Christ 
himself.” It is useless to point out what is altogether erro- 
neous in this assertion. In the same way, the priesthood 
and episcopacy have been established by Jesus Christ, as 
well as the primacy of the bishop, whether at Rome or else- 
where. If the primacy was first accorded to one at Rome in 
the earlier times, it was because Rome was the seat of the 
empire; but there is no reason for continuing it there. It is 
to the Church and priesthood, in which are united the 
authority of the Church, that the government of conscience 
belongs; also, as a natural consequence, the power of par- 
doning sin, a power given by Jesus Christ himself, as well 
as the utility of confession, without which the power of 


* When M. Lawson limits himself to the development of great spiritual and 
moral truths, he is eloquent. The same day after his dissertation upon Satan, he 
spoke at length upon the corruption of the great Babylon (Paris). He spoke mag- 
nificently, with persuasive and captivating eloquence. His audience was agitated 
and profoundly moved. 
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pardoning sin would be illusory. Nevertheless, confessions 
ought to be rare and at will, and not to be changed into 
an inquisition. An honest conscience must be singularly 
blind to admit such moral enormities. 

The bishops, according to M. Lawson, should be elected 
by the clergy and the faithful. The clergy ought to enjoy 
the liberty of marriage, and only voluntary celibacy should 
be admitted. M. Lawson gave the example, and is married, 
as is well known.* Thus, the only points of divergence 
with the Roman Catholic doctrine are the negation of abso- 
lute and infallible power residing in the Pope, the election 
of the bishops, and the marriage of the priests. 

I have already said that it was the proclamation of the 
infallibility of the Pope which was the first cause, or, at 
least, the occasional cause, of the rupture of M. Lawson 
with the papacy. But, if he rejected the infallibility of the 
Pope, we are not to believe that he rejects every kind of 
infallibility in itself. Far from this, he says that the 
Church is infallible, and not the Pope; and, appropriating 
the words of Bossuet, he adds, it is the Church universal, 
“the unanimous and perpetual agreement with the Church, 
whether united in its large assemblies or dispersed under 
the episcopal government, but assisted by the spirit of truth.” 
This is very well; but who is to judge if the Church is “as- 
sisted by the spirit of truth”? You, without doubt. Then, 
you will be judge of the Church; and here the judgment of 
the personal conscience appears, and then what becomes of 
the “unanimous consent”? Ecclesiastical history nowhere 
shows it; and, finally, how from a union of men, fallible indi- 
vidually, can issue a collective infallibility? It is an abso- 
lute contradiction. M. Lawson says that “laymen, priests, 
pontiffs, all are sinful, but the Church taken in its univer- 
sality, as an institution, is holy.” In truth, such aberrations 
are not to be discussed. It is evident how M. Lawson 
understands it; for he adds, “ This Orthodoxy is not to be 
discussed, but to be affirmed.” When one wishes to influ- 


*M. Lawson was married in London, Sept. 2, 1873, to Mrs. Emily Anna Merri- 
man, born Butterfield. 
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ence men of reflection and reason, it is not sufficient to 
affirm, in order to convince and attract them. 

M. Lawson pretends that the present time is averse to 
dogmas, because it has had the sad privilege of witnessing 
their construction. But it seems to me that all times have 
had the same privilege. M. Lawson understands well 
enough the history of dogmas to know that we can follow, 
step by step, the manufacture of dogmas in the Catholic 
Church. This history shows us their character and their 
stability, the occasion for this elaboration, and the successive 
introductions of such and such articles into the creed. More- 
over, if it be permitted to one council, assisted by the Holy 
Spirit, to make a dogma, are there any sufficient reasons for 
denying this same right to another council, assisted by the 
Holy Spirit? Consequently, there is absolutely nothing to 
compel a Catholic to limit dogmatic elaboration to the first 
ten centuries. 

In his lecture upon Christianity and Natural Religion, M. 
Lawson says that “true Christianity is that of the gospel, 
and that integral Christianity is that of the Catholic 
Church,” and makes some sharp criticisms upon Protestant- 
ism, “which separates the Bible from the tradition that 
completes and explains it,’ for “revelation is written in 
such a manner that it always requires the enlightening 
word.” Here is, then, an explanation of all the excres- 
cences that the Church has added to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and the apostles, under the pretext of completing 
and rendering them clear. Very well, the reform M. 
Lawson wants to accomplish is to abandon this pretended 
integral Christianity, and simply to return to the true 
Christianity. It is true that then he would cease to be 
Catholic, and this he will not do at any price. He wishes 
to remain Catholic, but without the Pope. But the Pope 
represents the unity of the Church: remove him, and 
where will be the unity? Our reformer replies that the 
unity is preserved by the federation of all the particular 
churches in the same country into a National Church at 
first, and then of all the National Churches into a Universal 
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Church. In this way, he thinks we shall have unity of 
faith, of worship, and of the ministry. This is a pure illu- 
sion; for, in the times when her uniformity and power have 
been greatest, this pretended unity has never existed. And 
the formula attributed to St. Vincent of Lerins— Semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus —is contradicted by the history of the 
Church and its dogmas. 

It is in his understanding and method of conducting 
worship that M. Lawson separates himself from tradi- 
tional Catholicism in the completest and most positive 
fashion. He demands the celebration of worship in the 
vulgar tongue, and the complete abandonment of Latin. 
He recommends the reading of the Bible, brought to all 
by translations into the national languages of all. He wants 
communion in two kinds. He does not absolutely pro- 
scribe images from places of worship, but he radically con- 
demns their adoration. He condemns also the abused and 
superstitious worship of the Virgin Mary and the Saints. 
This is the most interesting side of the work of our re- 
former. He does not speak of ecclesiastical costume, but 
it isto be supposed that he desires to see it abandoned, as 
he has himself taken the vestments of a layman. 

This is a careful exposition of M. Lawson’s ideas in 
regard to dogmatic and ecclesiastical matters, and of those 
of worship. After this exposition, we are at liberty to say 
to M. Lawson that he little understands his epoch, or 
that he deceives himself singularly, when he affirms of 
the best faith in the world that “the fear is that, when 
these reforms shall have been accomplished, Protestantism 
will have finished its life, because there will no longer be 
anything against which to protest.”* In truth, if Protest- 
antism is so easily satisfied as to throw itself into the arms 
of the Catholic Church, we must allow that it had better be 
abandoned, and that it was not worth while to have made 
the painful separation of the sixteenth century. Let M. 

* In his discourse upon the Profession of the Catholic Faith for a Protestant Con- 
vert, M. Lawson affirms that, if the United States understood the Catholic Church 


well, “as they love its ideas without in reality comprehending them, they would 
enter it with joy.’’ After such self-deception, any others are possible. 
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Lawson not insist too far, lest the Protestants reply to him 
in his own words, addressed to Deism, in his lecture upon 
Dogmatic Catholicism,—“ Nauseat anima super cibo isto 
levissimo ! ” 

Full of illusions, M. Lawson abounds no less in contra- 
dictions, both in language and ideas. I have already no- 
ticed some of these: there are others. For example, in his 
first lecture at Munich in 1871, he affirms that “the unity 
of the Church is above all inward, that the Holy Spirit is 
its author,” “that unity is in love.” He adds that the 
interior unity is to be accompanied by outward unity, and 
that Jesus Christ instituted this in the person of Peter; 
but he places the emphasis upon the interior unity, which 
is the capital point. In his discourse upon Practical Cathol- 
icism, in 1878, he treats this interior unity of the invisible 
Church with mysticism, and extols the visible, exterior 
unity, and emphasizes it in an especial manner. Another 
contradiction: M. Lawson condemns Protestant individual- 
ism, by which the personal conscience judges of doctrine: 
he condemns, in the same way, the collective individualism 
of the Eastern Church, which departed from the Western ; 
and, at the same time, he affirms that true liberalism is that 
which distinguishes true from false dogmas. But this true 
liberalism is represented by some one. Now, this some one 
who distinguishes brings an individual judgment, personal 
or collective. M. Lawson himself, who says he wishes to 
be a rationalist—an orthodox rationalist, it is true, which 
strikes a blow at his rationalism,— but whoever wishes to be 
rationalistic, even in a limited measure, uses an individual 
judgment. How can all this be reconciled? 

But I do not wish to indulge in the malign pleasure of 
pointing out all the contradictions of M. Lawson. I will 
cite only one more: it is important, because it relates to 
confession. Here is what he says: “In the case in which 
private confession is not necessary or not possible, the 
faithful will have recourse to confession made to God in the 
secret of the conscience, with true repentance and perfect 
contrition.” How is it that M. Lawson does not see that, 
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if confession made to God is good and efficacious,—and it 
is certainly so for him,— confession made to the priest is 
useless, dangerous, and something more? These ideas are 
absolutely contradictory; but these contradictions are not so 
much of our reformer as of the system in which he is en- 
tangled, and from which he does not know how, and is not 
able, to extricate himself. 

Finally, to what do the reforms of M. Lawson amount? 
In dogmatics, they are nothing; in ecclesiastical matters, 
very trifling,— negation of the papacy as an infallible power, 
election of bishops, and marriage of the clergy; in matters 
of worship, a very sensible amelioration in practice upon 
two points,— the employment of the vulgar tongue and the 
abandonment of deceptive legends. 

I do not hesitate to say that this is altogether insufficient. 
To try to found a church for people of reflection and under- 
standing by preserving nearly all the scaffolding of Catholi- 
cism is to doom one’s work to failure. In appealing from 
the papal authority to the authority of the episcopacy, 
rejecting personal infallibility for collective infallibility, for 
one who feels himself a responsible being, is always to sub- 
ordinate one’s reason, conscience, and judgment to the rea- 
son, conscience, and judgment of others. It is not to be 
free: it is only changing one yoke for another, and perhaps 
for a heavier one. The present: generation have different 
ideas from those of the Middle Ages, and have exigencies 
of mind and conscience unknown to the past. It is true 
that M. Lawson wishes to explain the dogmas which he 
extols, in order to have them meet these exigencies. He 
will give himself useless trouble, for historical critics have 
already given these explanations. For example, the Nicene 
Creed, which M. Lawson takes as the rule of faith for his 
church,— do we not know at the present time how this 
document of the fourth century was made? Do we not 
know that most of the articles of this creed have a polemic 
aim, and that they were originated to meet the heresies of 
the second and third centuries? Is there nothing contained 
in these articles which was unknown to the apostles? This 
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is not the gospel of Christ. It is not with this that you 
will draw after you the best men. M. Lawson asks for that 
which is inconsistent with Catholicism, for he demands that 
one shall examine and judge his instruction. The result of 
this cannot be doubtful,,at least in Roman traditions, when 
an appeal is not made to reason, to the interior sense. 

What can be the future of such a reform? It is painful 
for me to say it, because M. Lawson inspires me with sym- 
pathy, of which he is worthy, from his great sincerity; but 
his work will apparently remain of little value and have 
no future. It will probably have no greater results than 
the analogous attempt of the Abbé Chftel in 1830. I 
should be glad to be in error, but I believe this reform will 
end with the reformer. The worshippers of the Rue d’Arras 
are few in number, and resort there more from sympathy 
with the man than from a profound conviction of the value 
of the work. We are also assured that the pecuniary pros- 
pects are not brilliant; and, what is still more serious, it is 
said that M. Lawson has great difficulty in finding co-labor- 
ers. There are no indications that his work really gains 
ground, but rather that its future is precarious, and that the 
Roman Church has nothing to fear from it. It is to be re- 
gretted that a loyal, intelligent man, animated with excel- 
lent purposes, very well endowed as an orator, should bring 
about such small results. Evidently, he lacks something, 
and precisely that which the true reformers, who have 
stamped their eras with an indelible impress, have pos- 
sessed. It is not given to all to have the unconquerable 
soul of a Luther,— breaking with Rome, its dogmas, disci- 
pline, and worship, founding a new church, and boldly 
exclaiming, “I cannot do otherwise.” 

M. Lawson has a very courageous heart, but a very timid 
conscience. He has stopped at the entrance of the way, and 
looked back. His sensitive conscience has not permitted 
him to attack the ideas of his childhood, and he has held 
to all the naive conceptions of the past. In his reform, he 
has remained upon the surface, and therefore his work has 
no solid base. M. Lawson is a magnificent artist, but this 
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is not sufficient for the founder of a church in our epoch of 
historical criticism and religious indifference. He ought to 
break with Catholicism openly, which has not only produced 
religious indifference, but systematic hostility to religion, as 
he himself allows. But he wishes,to avoid the appearance 
of heresy. None the less, the accusation rests upon him. 
The situation in which he has placed himself has all the 
inconvenience attached to heresy without its advantages. 
Pére Hyacinthe, under his monk’s robe, enjoyed prestige. 
The crowd which pressed around his pulpit at the Notre 
Dame admired his boldness, and were enamoured with him 
and his ideas. M. Lawson, under the black coat of an Angli- 
can pastor, passes to-day unnoticed in the same crowd which 
knows not the way to the temple of the Rue d’Arras. 
Which of the two will survive in history,— Father Hya- 
cinthe, preacher of Notre Dame, or M. Lawson, the Gallican 
reformer? The future will show. 
D. CHARRUAUD. 


FICHTE, HIS POPULAR WORKS.* 


FIRST PAPER. 


“T have no talent for bending,” wrote Fichte of himself; 
and so true is it of him that around this saying gather his 
life and philosophy. He came of a stock the family char- 
acteristics of which were “ firmness of purpose, sterling hon- 
esty in their dealings, and immovable uprightness of con- 
duct.” The founder of the German branch of the Fichtes 
was a subaltern officer in the army of Gustavus of Sweden, 
who, after a skirmish near the village of Rammenau in 
Upper Lusatia, as part of Saxony used to be called, was 
left wounded on the field. From this, he was taken to the 
home of one of the villagers, where having married he re- 
mained. Members of this family are now in the village, 
following the occupation of linen and ribbon manufacturers. 
In this business, Fichte’s father was engaged when his son 
Johann Gottlieb was born, May 19, 1762. 


*Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s Popular Works. Edited by William Smith. Triib- 
ner & Co., London. 
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Early, the boy gave promise of the man, not only in intel- 
lectual capacity, but in great moral energy, in the inability 
to bend. When he was seven years old, in reward for his 
industry, his father gave him a new book. It was the story 
of Siegfried the Horned. Boylike, he was fascinated by 
the book, so that he found himself neglecting his lessons : 
manlike, he destroyed the book which thus stood in the path 
of duty. In ignorance of the motive which prompted the 
action, his father punished him. In silence, the boy suffered 
the punishment. His sense of duty made him refuse an- 
other book, which in time his father offered him. He 
refused it, lest it might tempt him from what he felt was 
his work. 

Having by his display of memory attracted the attention 
of Baron von Miltitz, he was by him taken to Seven Oaks, 
the baron’s castle on the Elbe. The gloomy place, as young 
Fichte thought it, had no charms for him, who loved the 
open field and the broad, clear sky. And he was only nine 
years old. After receiving instruction from the clergyman 
of one of the villages (Niederau), and having passed through 
the town school of Meissen, he was sent by the baron, at 
the age of thirteen, to the public school of Pforta. Here, he 
was severely tried; for it was the custom with teachers and 
pupils to live in cells, which they might leave only once a 
week, and that under inspection. “The stiffest formalism 
pervaded the economy of the establishment, and every trait 
of independence was carefully suppressed... . Instead of 
free communication, kind advice, and personal example of 
a home, secrecy, distrust, and deceit were the prevalent 
characteristics of the school.” As the system of fagging 
was also in full force, it produced its “ usual consequences, 
tyranny on the one side, dissimulation and cunning on the 
other” (Lewes). Fichte’s “senior” was a tyrant. Into this 
impure atmosphere comes a boy whose purpose was upright- 
ness, whose soul was open and clear, whose centre was in- 
dependence. When convinced that he could no longer bear 
the ill-treatment received, when he found that even his own 
integrity was being marred by life under such conditions, he 
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resolved on leaving. But this, too, must be done in a manly 
fashion. He therefore gave warning time and again of his 
intention, but was laughed at. At last, he left, and within 
him burned the desire for a lone island, where, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, of whom he had lately read, he might live in 
peace and enjoy freedom. How strangely the two names 
go together, Robinson Crusoe and Fichte! While on the 
way to Raumburg, he thought of the advice given him by 
the pastor with whom he had studied, that he undertake 
nothing without first asking for divine aid. Another 
thought came to him: it was the thought of home, of 
father and mother. These he was leaving, perhaps for- 
ever. This he could not endure, so he resolved to return 
to Pforta, to disgrace, to punishment, and to a life which 
his whole being abhorred. But, on returning and confess- 
ing his intention to run away, his frankness so pleased the 
rector of the school that he was forgiven, and a more kindly 
senior was placed over him. Life became more endurable ; 
and here, though the works of the advanced thinkers were 
not allowed inside the school, Fichte became acquainted 
with the works of Goethe, Wieland, and Lessing. In the 
writings of the last of these, he found perfect delight. “A 
new spiritual life was awakened within him. ... Lessing 
became to him an object of such deep reverence that he 
determined to devote his first days of freedom to seek a 
personal interview with his mental liberator.” 

In the year 1780, and at the age of eighteen, Fichte en- 
tered the university of Jena as a student of theology. At 
this time, his chief desire was to become a village pastor in 
Saxony, that he might, in the “leisure he should find in that 
occupation, prosecute without disturbance his own mental 
culture.” He was, however, to be denied the fulfilment 
of this desire ; for, though he studied not only at Jena, but 
also at Leipzig, he was not considered sound in his theolog- 
ical position. A man who has “no talent for bending” 
must not expect a place in the Church. But, before he left 
Jena, his patron, the baron, died, leaving him to struggle 
not only with great mental problems, but with poverty. 
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Also about this time he became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Wolff and Spinoza. By nature, he was suited to 
believe in free will; but Spinoza led him to fatalism, hence 
an inward struggle which cast a shadow over his mind. His 
thought and his innermost feeling were not reconciled. 

Fortunately for him, he was made an offer of a tutorship 
in a wealthy family of Ziirich, Switzerland. This he 
accepted. Being poor, he left Saxony on foot, and arrived 
in Ziirich Sept. 1, 1788, there to begin perhaps the most 
remarkable tutorship on record. He was determined that 
the boy and girl who were committed to his charge should 
not only be educated in the branches which were considered 
necessary for persons in their station, but that their educa- 
tion should be the means of calling out all the man and 
woman there was in them. The parents could not quite 
understand him, and especially was the mother in the dark. 
For two years, he most conscientiously and firmly main- 
tained his position as tutor in this family. But, while in 
Zirich, something of more importance than his tutorship to 
the development of his after-life occurred. Here, he became 
acquainted with Johanna Rahn, who afterward became his 
wife. 

Leaving Ziirich in the year 1790, he returned to Leipzig. 
He was again upon the world and poor,—so poor and yet 
so proud, as the world calls it, that when about this time 
offered, in a most gentle and loving manner, assistance by 
her whom he loved most, he could not bend to accept it. 
As he once wrote her: “ Although I had never accepted 
aught from any man on earth, yet I would accept it from 
you.... Yet I cannot-accept it. But in truth I need it not. 
I seldom come into difficulties when I have no money. I 
believe "Providence watches over me.” In the midst of 
poverty and in the darkness of mental doubt, he was filled 
by one thought which we find in one of his letters to 
Jchanna Rahn,— “ God cares for us: he will forsake no hon- 
orable man.” We might add for Fichte the words which 
without egotism he might himself have written: And I am 
an honorable man. 
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In Leipzig, he gave lessons in Greek and philosophy; 
and, in his leisure, he plunged into the philosophy which 
was then stirring all thoughtful Germany. Hear him: “The 
last four months which I have passed in Leipzig have been 
the happiest period of my life. ... When I came to Leipzig, 
my brain swarmed with great plans. All were wrecked... . 
This disturbed my peace of mind a little, and it was half 
in despair that I joined a party to which I ought long ere 
now to have belonged. Since I could not alter my outward 
circumstances, I resolved upon internal change. I threw 
myself into philosophy, and, as you know, into the Kantian. 
Here, I found the remedy for all my evils, and joy enough 
to boot. The influence of this philosophy, and particularly 
the moral part of it (which is unintelligible without pre- 
vious study of the Critique of Pure Reason) upon the whole 
spiritual life, and particularly the revolution which it has 
caused in my mode of thought, is indescribable. To you 
especially, I owe the acknowledgment that I heartily believe 
in the freedom of man, and am well convinced that it is 
only on this supposition that duty, virtue, or morality of 
any kind is so much as possible.” (Letter to Achelis.) 

To his college friend, Weisshuhn, he writes: “I have 
lived in a new world since I have read the Critique of 
Practical Reason. Principles which I believed were irre- 
fragable are refuted, things which I thought could never 
be proved —as, for example, the idea of absolute freedom 
of duty —are proved; and I am so much happier.” 

In writing to Miss Rhan, he is even more enthusiastic, 
if that is possible. “My scheming spirit has now found 
rest. ... A circumstance, which seemed the result of mere 
chance, led me to give myself up entirely to the study of 
the Kantian philosophy,—a philosophy that restrains the 
imagination, which was always too powerful with me, gives 
reason the sway, and raises the soul to an indescribable 
elevation above all earthly concerns. ... This has given me 
a peace such as I have never before experienced. Amid 
uncertain worldly prospects, I have passed my happiest 
days.” . 
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In 1791, he was to have been married to Johanna Rhan; 
but being disappointed in this, and being in great financial 
straits, he accepted an appointment as tutor in the family of 
a Polish nobleman, living at Warsaw. Here, he arrived on 
the Tth of June, but never entered upon the duties of his 
position; for he found that it was to be one of complete 
dependence on the countess, who was “ vain, haughty, and 
whimsical.” He now resolved to visit Kénigsberg where 
lived the philosopher whose works had brought such joy and 
peace to his mind, Kant. Alone in Kénigsberg, how 
should he introduce himself in a fitting manner to the sage ? 
How but by showing the sage that he, too, was a philoso- 
pher, that he stood, by right of thought, not far from the 
author of the Critiques? On the 18th of July he began, 
and on the 18th of August he finished, his book, which was 
a Critique of All Revelation. This proved an excellent 
introduction to Kant. Indeed, when afterward published, 
it was attributed to Kant. None but he could write it,—at 
least, so thought Germany at the time. “ Fichte’s conclu- 
sion is that, if the doctrine which claims to be revealed 
from heaven contains anything more than the moral law, 
originally written in our hearts, it cannot be of divine 
origin; if it be perfectly coincident with the law, it is use- 
less, and can in no proper sense be called a revelation.” 
(Bowen.) There are, however, according to Fichte, cir- 
cumstances in which a people or race might be temporarily 
benefited by a revelation; for instance, a people very low 
in civilization, or a fallen race. 

While at Kénigsberg, he who had no talent for bending 
felt himself compelled to bend, or at least to try. He was 
in need of money, in great need. He could find no em- 
ployment, and he had no way to get back to his home. In 
his difficulty, he applied to Kant for aid, that he might 
return to his own land. He could not speak to Kant. “I 
must return home,” he writes in his journal on Sept. 1, 
1791. “I can perhaps borrow from Kant the small sum 
necessary for my journey. I went to-day for that purpose, 
but my courage failed me. I resolved to write to him.” 
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“2d September. I have finished my letter to Kant and 
sent it.” * 

The letter runs: “You will pardon me, sir, if on the 
present occasion I address you in writing rather than in 
speech.” Thus opening, he goes on to relate the reason for 
coming to Kénigsberg,—to see Kant,—and also sets forth 
his present reduced circumstances. ‘“ There appears, then,” 
he continues, “to be no rescue for me from this situation, 
unless I can find some one who, although unknown to me, 
yet in reliance upon my honor will advance me the neces- 
sary sum for the expense of my journey, until the time 
when I can calculate with certainty on being able to make 
repayment. I know no one to whom I could offer this 
security without fear of being laughed at to my face, except 
you, excellent man. ... Iam so convinced of a certain sac- 
rifice of honor in thus placing it in pledge, that the very 
necessity of giving you this assurance seems to deprive me 
of a part of it myself; and the deep shame which thus falls 
upon me is the reason why I cannot make an application of 
this Kind verbally, for I must have no witnesses to my 
shame. My honor seems to be really doubtful until the 
engagement be fulfilled, because it is always possible for the 
other party to suppose that I may never fulfil it.” All 
through the letter, he holds the same high tone, and closes: 
“For the tone which predominates in this letter I cannot, 
sir, ask your pardon. It is one of the distinctions of sages 
that he who speaks to them speaks as a man to men. As 
soon as I can venture to hope that I do not disturb you, I 
shall wait upon you, to learn your resolution; and I am 
with heartfelt reverence and admiration,” etc. 

From his journal, we learn the result of this application : — 


8d September. Received an invitation from Kant. He received me 
with his usual cordiality, but informed me that it would be quite out 
of his power to accede to my request for another fortnight. Such amia- 
ble frankness! I have done nothing lately; but I shall set myself to 
work, and leave the rest to Providence.t 


* Quoted from Lewes’ History of Philosophy, p. 684. 
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But now assistance came. He was offered a tutorship in 
the family of the Count of Krokow, near Dantzig. This he 
accepted. His book also, after some difficulty, was pub- 
lished,— Critique of All Revelation. For Fichte, life became 
brighter. In the spring of 1793, he left Dantzig for Ziirich, 
and on the 22d of October, of the same year, was there 
married to Johanna Rhan. 

Toward the end of the same year, he was offered the 
Chair of Philosophy at Jena. This he accepted, and began 
the duties of his position the next year, 1794. The same 
year was published his Wissenschaftslehre, or “Theory of 
Science.” With this we have at present nothing to do. 
We have, however, now to ask ourselves, What were 
Fichte’s ideas with regard to his duties? What were the 
duties of a teacher, a student,—in a word, a scholar? For 
an answer to our questions, we will go to his lectures on 
“The Nature of the Scholar,” published in the winter 
of 1805-6. 


Beneath all appearances is the Divine Life: “it lies entirely hidden in 
itself. It has its residence in itself, and abides there completely realized 
in and accessible only to itself. It is all Being, and beside it there is no 
Being.... This Divine Life discloses itself, appears, becomes visible, 
manifests itself.” The universe is but the unfolding of this Life, its 
manifestations: the human race, in that it is self-conscious and has rea- 
son, is a higher manifestation. This Life comes forth from itself, that it 
may in the human race produce a race which will become what it ought 
to be. “Human life as it ought to be becomes the idea and fundamental 
conception of God in the creation of a world.” 

What the race ought to be is not known to all: the great majority of 
mankind is governed by the moral laws gathered from the experiences 
of the past: But the Divine Life ever continues to unfold itself. “The 
progressive culture of the humaa race is the object of the divine idea,” is 
the divine purpose. Thus far, at a given time, has the race gone; but 
here it must not stop. What is the next step? Who knows? “The orig- 
inal divine idea of any particular point of time remains for the most part 
unexpressed, until the God-inspired man appears and declares it. What 
the divine man does, that is divine. In general, the original and pure 
divine idea — that which he who is immediately inspired of God should 
do and actually does — is (with reference to the visible world) creative, 
producing the new, the unheard of, the original. The impulse of mere 
natural existence leads us to abide in the old; and, even when the divine 
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idea is associated with it, it aims at the maintenance of whatever has 
hitherto seemed good, or, at most, to petty improvements upon it. But, 
where the divine idea attains an existence pure from the admixture of 
natural impulse, there it builds new worlds upon the ruins of the old. 
All things new, great, and beautiful which have appeared in the world 
since its beginning, and those which shall appear until the end have 
appeared and shall appear through the divine idea, partially expressed in 
the chosen ones of our race.” 

The prophets of our race, who caught in their day new truth, and 
poured it out on men who led them step by step from crude to more 
refined thought and life, and those in our day who are leading the race, 
and those who will lead it, are among the chosen ones. Among those of 
the past let us name Jesus and Buddha. The scientist and poet who 
have seen and felt new beauties in nature, and, proclaiming them, have 
made nature a more “ fitting companion” for man,—a Newton and 
Wordsworth,— are “ God-inspired.” Of Phidias, of Angelo, of Raphael, 
we might say the same. The truths these men proclaimed in book or 
stone or on the canvas were born in them: they were light proceeding 
from the Divine Life (“ God is light”) within them, so that they were not 
so much inspired — breathed into—as that they breathed out from the 
centre of their being these truths. To thus be possessed by the divine 
idea, to catch light which throws itself for a short distance along the 
pathway of the future, and makes that way clear and free to him, is the 
desire of the scholar. He may attain this end or not; but he uses the 
means to its attainment, which “we have named the Learned Culture of 
that age.” 

While studying, while “he as yet only strives and struggles to attain 
a clear insight into the idea generally, or into that particular portion or 
point of it from which he, for his part, will penetrate the whole, . . . he is 
a progressive, a self-forming scholar, a student.” The greatest desire of 
the true student is to attain to this insight, is to feel himself in posses- 
sion of the idea, is to see clearly a little way ahead, and thus work for 
the future. Or, to put it differently, the idea itself strives to assume a 
definite form within him; and, when it assumes this definite form, then 
he may be said to have attained to the idea, or, better, the idea has taken 
possession of him. Until that time, he is “with untiring industry and 
true devotion of his whole mind, to avail himself of all the means which 
learned culture offers to him.” 

But he may never attain to the light he seeks. What then, is all 
wasted? No. If no spark of the idea is kindled within him, there 
remains to him “ integrity of purpose,” which is “ more indispensable to 
aman than even genius [possession of the idea] itself.” ‘“ Integrity of 
purpose is itself the divine idea in the common form.” It is the “per- 
suasion that God has given a purpose to his life, and that he must direct 
all his free actions toward the fulfilment of that purpose.” “He looks 
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upon his individual person as a thought of Deity; and thus his vocation, 
the design of his being, is to him as a purpose of God himself. This and 
nothing else is the idea of integrity, whether he who is ruled by it calls it 
by this name or by another.” The person possessed of this integrity feels 
that man should be something, should do something, that this “temporal 
life should leave behind it in the spiritual world an imperishable and 
eternal result.” As a thought of God, the student should feel — and, if a 
true one, will feel —that he is sent, that some particular phase of the 
eternal counsel may be made manifest through him to men. He studies, 
not that he may earn in the future a living by his knowledge, not that 
he may only be useful to others, but, since he is a thought of God, “ this 
thought will I strive to know, to its fulfilment I will apply all my powers, 
then shall they be employed on what is eternal, and their result shall 
endure forever. I am eternal, and it is below the dignity of the eternal 
to waste itself on things that perish.” This is the student who, though 
not possessed of and by the idea, has yet “ brought integrity with him to 
his task.” The same feeling should possess all, whether theirs be the 
idea or not. 

When the progressive scholar has attained the idea, or when it has 
taken a definite form within him, he is the finished scholar. To him, 
the idea has become clear, so that light streams along the road of the 
future,— not that he sees to the end of the road, but possesses light for 
the future, is possessed to-day of that in idea which is to be objective 
to-morrow. “In the divine idea, he carries in himself the form of the 
future age, which one day must clothe itself in reality.” “His personal life 
* has passed into the life of the idea.” He has lost his individual conscious- 
ness (so to speak), and is in possession of a broader consciousness. He 
lives and moves and has his being in the idea. He no longer lives, but 
the idea lives within him: he is one with the Life of the idea (compare 
Gal. ii., 20; John x., 30). In him the divine idea “takes up its abode,” 
“encircles itself in him with unspeakable love.” We say of the finished 
scholar that he loves the idea, and lives it, “ when in truth it is the idea 
itself which, in his place and in his person, lives and loves itself.” The 
idea alone impels him: he moves where it moves, he is carried onward to 
the end he wishes to attain by the power in him and greater than him- 
self. He follows the light burning in him, which sends its rays before 
him. Possessed of the idea, he is a genius; but this means on his part 
greater industry than that of common men. It “impels him forward to 
this universal activity.” He must follow after the light. He is free 
from selfishness. Genius “ never sees itself,” it never turns its light back 
to shine upon its own brightness. He suffers no emotion within him 
that is not the direct emotion and life of the divine idea. To him, his 
own person and vocation become holy; “his thought becomes holy, en- 
lightened, and religious; blessedness arises within him,” he lives only 
“that in and by him God’s work shall be achieved, and his will accom- 
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plished. He, therefore, reposes in that will with unspeakable love, and 
with the immovable conviction it is right and good.” 

The finished scholar desires‘to impress the idea upon the world; and 
he may do so in different ways, as a ruler, a teacher, or an author. The 
word “author” has here two meanings,— the author proper and the artist. 

The finished scholar, who is a,ruler, looks upon himself as the instru- 
ment of the idea, by which it carries forward its purpose with men. He 
looks upon the race first as it is in the actual world, and beyond this to 
what it is in the divine idea. The idea in him sees what step, politically, 
is the next, in order that man may be what he ought to be. In his acts, 
he gives the idea material form. 

As a teacher, the finished scholar is possessed of the idea,— not, how- 
ever, “as a mere abstraction, but in great vitality, power, flexibility.’ 
He must also, above all, be possessed “ of a perfect readiness and capacity 
to recognize under any circumstances the first germ of the idea as it 
begins to unfold itself” in the students under his care. 

The author filled with the idea is to embody it. It may be in words, 
in stone, or on canvas,—no matter how, only that it express the idea, 
only that the idea and not the author speaks. So end the lectures. 


For ourselves, we can only add that Fichte expresses the 
longing of all true, pure hearts. It is God we wish to see 
in the human race,—see him, and rejoice ; and the more per- 


fect the image, the more intense the joy. When we cannot 
see him manifested in mankind in this actual world as we 
wish, we will behold him as manifested in mankind in the 
divine idea, until the gaze becomes too great, and, attracted 
by the sight, we leave this for the higher life; for no man 
can see God, and live. - ALBERT WALKLEY. 


THE METHOD OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION. 
I. 


“Gedanken ohne Inhalt sind leer, Anschauungen ohne Begriffe sind blind.”— 
Kant, Kritik der Reinen Vernunft, p. 81. Ed. Harlenstein. 


Psychology is the scientific analysis of the facts of con- 
sciousness. The psychology of religion is the determination 
where, among the facts of consciousness, the religious senti- 
ment lies, and of what elements it is made up. The psy- 
chology of religion, in other words, addresses itself to the 
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initial question of religious inquiry. It withdraws itself 
altogether from the controversies of Christian theology ; it 
does not concern itself with the differences which distinguish 
Christian faith from other forms of faith; it turns straight- 
way to the fact which underlies all these differences, and of 
which all forms of faith are illustrations and expressions. It 
simply observes, among the facts of human consciousness, 
a tendency in mankind to live religiously; and it inquires 
what this fact means, and what inferences~it compels. 

The point of inquiry thus indicated is of peculiar interest. 
It is the precise point where the study of philosophy comes 
into inevitable contact with the study of theology. Prob- 
lems of detail in religious doctrine or ritual are obviously 
no concern of the psychologist or metaphysician ; but of this 
general psychological fact, the tendency in mankind to live 
religiously, philosophy must take some account. Each his- 
toric master of speculative thought has been, as a matter of 
fact, inevitably led into the discussion of this conspicuous 
and significant spiritual fact; and, in approaching it in our 
own time, we are at once brought into the closest and most 
interesting relation with the wisest of mankind. Yet, on 
the other hand, when one turns to an inquiry of this historic 
character, it may well suggest to him a momentary sense of 
discouragement and loss. It may seem a retreat rather than 
an advance of thought. Is it not—one is tempted to ask 
himself —somewhat late in the history of speculative re- 
search to be still facing its first problems? Must the con- 
struction of a system of belief be forever interrupted by 
these renewed investigations of the foundation of the whole ? 
If these many centuries of devoted inquiry have not brought 
us beyond asking in the most general way what the religious 
sentiment is and what it means, if there is still room to 
reconsider the very rudiments of all faith, does not this 
invite a suspicion that the whole subject is beyond our grasp 
and the whole structure of elaborated theology built in un- 
substantial air? And what, still further, can be said of a 
time like this in which we live, which is so evidently with- 
drawing its attention in just this way from superadded 
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details of belief and devoting itself so wholly to considering 
whether any belief whatever can command conviction ? 
When thoughtful people are frankly considering whether 
the religious aspect of life can be any longer maintained, 
whether there is any hope of translating the traditions of 
religion into language which the times can understand, 
whether new sanctions can be found for the old ideals and 
whether life will be worth living without them,— what does 
all this indicate but that we are living in a time of decadent 
and dissolving faith, an age which presents a grievous con- 
trast with the times of constructive and triumphant belief, 
—an age when, as a distinguished scholar has lately re- 
marked, we can no longer speak of an eclipse of faith, as 
though light would soon be restored, but must speak of a 
collapse of faith, as if there could be no restoration of its 
sway ?* 

We have here indicated, it will be observed, two distinct 
kinds of preliminary criticism which the study of the 
psychology of religion meets. One of these criticisms is 
philosophical, the other is historical. Each of them must 
briefly detain us. 

As to the latter, the frame of mind which finds no hope 
in the signs of our own times, there seems to be much 
which may be learned from the lessons of the past. For 
the fact is that, throughout the whole course of religious 
history, nothing has been more common than this perpetu- 
ally recurring impression that the end of religious hopes and 
interest was close at hand. Every age appears to many of its 
observers an age of unprecedented indifference or of growing 
unbelief. Thirty-six centuries before the Christian era, the 
people of Egypt were already beginning to lament the decline 
of the world’s religious interest. It seemed then, just as it 
seems now, as if religion was in danger; and, on the Temple 
of the Sphinx, they recorded their praise of King Khafra, 
who “arranged afresh their divine service.” From that 


* President Porter, Science and Sentiment, 1882, p. 453. 
+ Brugsch, History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i., p. 81: “ Although the 
monument is not contemporary with the time of Khafra, this witness loses nothing 
of its historic value.’’ 
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day to this, people have been watching this apparent decline 
of faith, and have found it never so marked as in their own 
time. To Bishop Butler, living in the middle of the last 
century, that particular moment appeared a time of pecul- 
iar indifference to religion. “It is come,” he says, “I 
know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, 
but that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious. 
And, accordingly, they treat it as if, in the present age, this 
were an agreed point among persons of discernment.”* To 
the youthful Schleiermacher, the beginning of this century 
—the time of his own first literary experiment — seemed 
the crowning epoch of infidelity. “It may well surprise 
the wise men of the age,” he says, “that any one should 
still venture to ask their attention for a subject which they 
have so wholly abandoned.” + To many a student of our own 
time, on the other hand, the beginning of this and the middle 
of the last century seem almost ages of faith, so unsparing 
have been the attacks upon religious conviction and so gen- 
eral the withdrawal from religious interest during the last few 
years. Once more, it seems as though the end must be near. 
Once more, the current of prevailing thought seems irresistibly 
turned from religion, and even from opposition to religion, 
and hurrying toward an absorbed attention to other pur- 
suits. Once more, it may well seem rash to ask the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful for a subject which they have so 
wholly abandoned. Yet the slightest glance at the past 
makes one distrust this first impression of the present. If 
it is true that the influence of religion has seemed again 
and again to fail from the earth only to be renewed with 
undiminished force, and if the doubts, denials and despairs 
of each generation have been uttered a thousand times 
before and the religious life of mankind has survived them 
all, then it is not unreasonable to suppose that the same 
survival and renewal may be seen once more. A sentiment 
which has ruled the human race with unequalled authority 





* Analogy of Religion, Advertisement, Works, I. p. lix. 
t Reden iiber die Religion, Siimmtl Werke, zur Theol. I., 143. 
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from the dawn of history till now is, we may believe, likely 
to outlast our present transformations of opinion, just as it 
has outlasted all earlier transformations. It must, in short, 
have its roots in conditions which lie far deeper than the 
changeful aspects of society or of scholarship. It must be 
an element in the very nature of humanity, one which, as 
it always has been conspicuous in human history, in all 
probability always will be, and one which it is never safe 
to regard as abandoned or outgrown.* 
These suggestions of history are all the more justified 
when we look more closely at the peculiar temper of the 
age in which we live. If its first impression is of a time 
peculiarly withdrawn from religious interest, further obser- 
vation discovers in it, on the contrary, an extraordinary 
amount of devotion to religious themes. A century hence, 
when the literature of our time is reviewed, we may not ini- 
probably appear a generation whose central intellectual 
problem was no other than the problem of religion. His- 
torians may then notice how inevitably our various inves- 
tigations, beginning in the most distant regions, converged 
upon this problem of religion, as the centre of popular 
interest; how impossible it was, even for the most indiffer- 
ent student, to remain, in our time, neutral toward the 
questions of belief; how intense was our general anxiety 
when some noted physiologist or chemist told us that he 
had made God superfluous or had analyzed the soul; and 
how eagerly our generation turned to each new oracle of the 
old faith and to each new substitute for it. The fact is that 
questions about religion are the burning questions which lie 
at the focus of the speculations of our time. They are no 
longer questions in which professed theologians alone inter- 
est themselves. Thorough thinking in almost any depart- 
ment of human interest compels consideration of the foun- 
dations of religious belief. Physical science finds itself 
inexorably driven beyond the sphere of direct observation 
to theories of the universe and of human organization which 


*“Qu’on n’espére donc pas se passer de religion ni d’associations religieuses, 
Chaque progrés des sociétés modernes rendra ce besoin-la plus impérieux.”’—Renan, 
Conférences @ Angleterre, p. 38. 
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cannot but affect religious duties and opinions; philosophy 
will not permit neglect of its deepest problem, even if it 
‘attains no tenderer intimacy than that of reverent igno- 
rance; and even the periodical literature of the day, which 
is the best test of the immediate interest of general readers, 
finds no themes so popular or so remunerative as those 
which concern the foundations of religion. 

It must be confessed that this interest in religion, which 
underlies the apparent indifference of our time, involves a 
very different state of mind from that which other times 
have exhibited. It is not a theological interest, like that 
which the Deism and Rationalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury illustrate; it is not an ecclesiastical interest, concern- 
ing the authority of the Bible or the Church; it is a 
questioning of the existence of any authority whatever, and 
an interest which concerns not philosophers or theologians 
only but all who reflect upon the fact that they have to live 
and die, to enjoy and suffer. Indeed, it is a state of mind 
less considered by those who deal with religion profession- 
ally than by those who are led to it from other regions of 
research. The Churches, for the most part, are busy in 
defining and defending against each other the distinctions 
of detail which they severally represent while the thought 
of the age is questioning the foundation on which all these 
details of doctrine or ritual rest. The spirit of the times 
is asking the most primary questions; it is investigating 
the simplest elements of faith; it is anxious to know, not 
whether one form of religion has peculiar authority, but 
whether all religion is not an illusion, all duty a self-decep- 
tion, and God himself a human dream. Between such a 
state of mind and the common method of religious instruc- 
tion there must necessarily lie a great gulf of mutual mis- 
understanding and disapproval. Inquiries which seem on 
the one hand inevitable are regarded on the other hand as 
pernicious. To the great majority of professed religious 
teachers, the investigation of foundations is not to be 
distinguished from the undermining of foundations; to the 
modern mind, on the contrary, the work of traditional 
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theology seems like the constructing and adorning of 
towers and pinnacles, while the basement of the building 
is threatened with decay. Yet, amid all these varying 
phases and baffling misunderstandings of modern thought, 
there still seems left to us the one reiterated lesson of 
history,—that there is no such thing as a collapse of faith ; 
that even a time when thoughtful interest seems, as it now 
seems, completely withdrawn from superadded details of 
belief and wholly devoted to considering whether any belief 
whatever is valid, need not be, after all, a time of deca- 
dence and despair. It may be, on the contrary, a time when 
attention is withdrawn from many questions of religion for 
the very reason that it is seen, as never before, that they are 
not vital questions; and when interest is devoted to a few 
great questions for the very reason that it is seen, as never 
before, that they lie at the bottom of all thought and that 
no sphere of human activity can escape their consideration. 
Those, at any rate, who have a real faith in God will find 
in every age these grounds of hopefulness and courage. 
If their religion means anything to them, it will check 
their censure of the times in which they live; and, where 
others see but godlessness and indifference, they must be 
able to believe that a healthier interest and a renewed 
simplicity of faith are to emerge from prevailing denials, 
doubts, and fears. 

Yet this vague distrust of our own times is, obviously 
enough, a superficial kind of criticism with which to meet 
a serious inquiry. A much more serious source of discour- 
agement is to be found in that other impression which we 
began by noticing,— the impression, which the very state- 
ment of our question suggested, that we ought by this time 
to have got past these initial inquiries; the feeling that, if 
we have not got past them, very little headway has been 
made toward conviction in all these centuries of devoted 
research; the sense of hopelessness with which we hear 
ourselves once more invited to turn back to first principles, 
and to reconsider those fundamental themes which a thou- 
sand masters have regarded as finally determined by their 
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own researches, and have left undetermined, after all. 
Here we have, in reality, nothing else than that familiar 
reproach which all philosophical inquiry has to bear,— 
the reproach that in the whole range of such speculations 
there seems to be no such thing as positive progress, but 
that each generation returns to the same, or, if possible, 
to more rudimentary questions than those which busied its 
predecessors. To this reproach but one answer is possible. 
If it were true that philosophical or religious progress must 
be reckoned in the way thus implied— if it were true that 
conviction in such matters must be built up as a solid 
structure to which each generation in its turn should con- 
tribute some new tower or buttress,— then it would certainly 
be with a reasonable discouragement that one turned back 
to further questioning concerning the basis of belief. But 
the fact is that the development of faith —like the develop- 
ment of philosophy — proceeds in a wholly different way. 
It is not a process of accumulation: it is a process of pen- 
etration. It does not depend upon how many things one 
believes, but upon how much one believes in anything. Its 
progress is marked not by an increase in number of beliefs, 
but by a return from complexity to simplicity. This is the 
law of all ideal truth. Its simplest expressions contain its 
deepest secrets. Its course is most onward when it is most 
inward. .Its great steps are taken, not when details of belief 
are multiplied, but when men are led from these superadded 
details to the reconsideration of foundations.* 

This is not less true in the life of a community than in 
the life of an individual. The process of ecclesiastical or 
doctrinal construction goes on in a community until the 
foundations of belief are overlaid by forms, rituals and 
laws, which appear the important part of the structure. 
Then comes the reformer, the prophet, the revealer, and 
recalls his people from their misplaced interest to the deeper 


*“ Men have supposed that in philosophy they could advance only by going for- 
ward, whereas the truth is they can advance only by going in a manner back- 
wards. ... Every question in philosophy is the mask of another question, and all 
these masking questions require to be laid aside until the ultimate but truly first 
question is reached.’’—J. F. Ferrier, Institutes of Metaphysic, §§ 17, 16. 
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truth. He must expect to be called a destroyer and an 
infidel; for he is disregarding much which to his people 
appears holy, and is overthrowing much which priests and 
system makers have built up with the utmost care. But, in 
the end, his hearers find that their loss is their gain, and 
date a new era of their religious history from this new 
vitality felt at the root of their faith. Precisely such, for in- 
stance, was the work of Jesus. He did not come to destroy 
an earlier system, or to replace it by another system. He 
came to recall his people to the first principles of their faith, 
to remind them what the two principles were on which the 
whole mass of Jewish belief and ritual almost unwittingly 
rested, and to fill out these two principles of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man with the tremen- 
dous fulness of meaning and power which they could hold. 
This also was a time when one might have said: “ Must we 
be forever reconsidering the foundations of faith? May we 
not take for granted that what the past has built up is 
secure? What is this return to elementary questions but 
a sign of despair?” while in reality it was a time of new 
birth for the religious life, and this very return to ele- 
mentary questions was the witness that regeneration was at 
hand. It is this law of real religious progress, historically 
observed, which justifies each new inquiry concerning the 
foundations of belief. Such an inquiry does not mean that 
there is nothing left of belief above its foundations: it only 
means that both the defenders and opponents of religion 
fight their battles too often where victory is unimportant and 
notice too seldom how far beneath the region of their conflict 
the real problems of religion lie. It means that the best way 
to use a time of questioning is to turn that questioning 
straightway toward the deepest themes, and to hasten, so 
far as may be, the readjustment which must take place 
between the old methods of religion and the new habits, 
ideals, and needs of life. 

This renewed hopefulness about all such investigations is 
still further increased when we consider once more the 
precise point to which the psychology of religion addresses 
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itself. The study which controls the thought of our age is 
the study of facts. The habit in which students are most 
carefully trained is the habit of observing and estimating 
facts. Whatever subject is thus open to observation and 
verification commands attention, and whatever subject seems 
unwilling to submit to these tests is beyond the sphere of 
scholarly interest. This is the basis of what we call the 
scientific method. A method is scientific when it begins 
with the observation of facts, proceeds through the collec- 
tion and classification of facts, and ends in a law which ade- 
quately interprets all the facts observed, and which is not 
contradicted by further observation. None of the laws 
thus obtained lie within the range of absolute demonstra- 
tion. They are simply the best inferences we can make 
from the facts which we observe. They are liable to correc- 
tion or withdrawal. They are working hypotheses. They 
do not, however, because they are provisional, forbid confi- 
dence. On the contrary, they become the foundations both 
of further research and of practical conduct. Amazing as 
they are in their tremendous scope and force, they are taken 
for granted in the most familiar way as soon as they seem 
adequately established. A few students are repeatedly test- 
ing their universal validity while the mass of mankind 
simply accepts them as seeming to explain the world we live 
in or the work we do. Now, the common complaint about 
religious discussions is that they have little to do with this 
scientific method to which all profitable thought must sub- 
mit. Instead of proceeding by the slow steps of observa- 
tion, classification and inference, theology seems to assume 
such authority, to pretend such omniscience, and to leap so 
abruptly to its explanations, that it appears to occupy quite 
another world from that of patient research and careful 
verification. Its source appears to be an assumed revela- 
tion, its method the unfolding of divine decrees, and its end 
a cloudy mysticism of mutually contradictory creeds. It 
must be confessed that this criticism in its full severity is 
justified by a large proportion of the work of theology 
and it is a reasonable result of such work that religion 
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appears to so many minds a refuge for the weak and the 
despairing, set apart from the life and thought of the age. 
Yet, if we have rightly described the scientific method, it is 
difficult to see why the study of religion cannot use it with 
exceptional readiness and confidence. The facts to which 
science turns are often difficult of observation and lurk 
behind disguises which transform their real character. The 
fact with which theology begins, and which makes theology 
possible, is one which may be observed in every phase of 
civilization, every period of history, and frequently in the 
personal experience of the observer himself. It is the fact 
with which we began,— of a tendency in mankind to live 
religiously. Before men ever could become Christians, 
before they could even worship the sun or the stars or any 
aspect of nature, there must have been an impulse in them 
which bade them worship something; and this inward im- 
pulse, which has throughout all history stirred mankind to 
sacrifice and service, works still, beneath all differences of 
opinion, behind all varieties of method. It works even in 
many lives who reject theology altogether, so that a religion 
of Humanity springs up where a religion of Deity is rooted 
out. This religious impulse has swayed mankind as no 
other influence has done. We sum up the fiercest horrors, 
the most unsparing wars, the most cruel customs of the past, 
and confess that the force of religion alone made them pos- 
sible ; we recall, on the other hand, the world’s great types 
of saintliness and heroism, and see that this same wonderful 
impulse of religious conviction led them on where, in their 
own strength, they would not have dared to go. 

Here, then, is a fact capable of observation, ready for 
analysis, open to verification. It is no insignificant or obscure 
fact, but of dimensions more comprehensive, as well as of 
influences more radical, than almost any fact of human life. 

Its length stretches through all history ; and every phase 
of faith and worship, every trace of barbaric sacrifice and 
Christian virtue, is of value for its interpretation. Its breadth 
extends across the whole variety of the families and races of 
mankind, so that even the absolute universality of the relig- 
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ious sentiment, however impossible it is to affirm, is with 
our present knowledge no less impossible to deny.* Its depth 
is sounded only in the deepest human soul, and we may look 
for its purest historical expression in those few deep, calm 
lives which are the ideals of humanity. This fact, moreover, 
which thus underlies all religious history, and of which all 
outward religion is but the illustration, takes shape more or 
less vaguely within ourselves. It may be but half recog- 
nized, it may be much distorted, it may be referred to 
new sources or transferred to new interests; but it must 
very seldom happen that human consciousness, frankly inter- 
rogated, can confess no experience like that which, through 


*I call. attention to the limitations of this statement. The problem which it 
suggests —the problem whether some traces of the religious life are to be found 
wherever human beings are found, whether any savage tribe or primitive race ever 
lived without a touch of the religious sentiment,— whether, in short, human beings 
are essentially religious beings —is at once extremely interesting and extremely 
difficult. The absolute universality of religion is, as I have said, impossible to 
affirm ; for, in the course of discovery, a tribe might at any moment be found which 
seemed to lack every crace of such sentiments. It has been, on the other hand, by 
n®? means rare to dexy without qualification this universality. A suggestion of this 
denial occurs as early as Cicero (De Natura Deorum, I. 23: “ Equidem arbitror multas- 
esse gentes sic immanitate efferatas, ut apud eas nulla suspicio deorum sit”); and 
of late it has been most openly and confidently maintained. Christian missionaries 
have reported an absolute lack of religious tendencies in many tribes, and ethnolo- 
gists (O. Schmidt, Biichner, M. Wagner, Ponchet, and especially Sir John Lubbock) 
have regarded the evidence both as conclusive in itself and as in the line of a doc- 
trine of evolution. Yet the diffi:aities which beset such contident denials are over- 
whelming. “ The question,” as Dr. Flint remarks, in his thorough treatment of the 
problem (Anti-Theistic Theories, p. 254), “ belongs to one of the least advanced of 
sciences,— the science of comparative psychology. The religious characteristics of 
men are mental peculiarities which can only be successfully studied by those who 
are accustomed to trace and analyze mental processes. But how few of those who 
travel among savage peoples have any instruction of a kind calculated to serve as a 
guide to the correct observation of religious phenomena!’’ Many circumstances com- 
bine to throw doubts on such evidence. First, the unwillingness of the savage to 
speak of these things with strangers. “If it is difficult fora Parisian to get any 
accurate knowledge of the superstitions and folk-lore of French sailors and peas- 
ants, what can one expect to get fromthe Kaffirs? Wallis lived for a month in 
closest intimacy with the Tahitians, without observing any sign of a religious cultus 
which was, all the time, a part of their daily life.” (Quatrefages, Das Menschen- 
geschlecht, II. 216.) Second, the limited point of view of the observer. A missionary 
not infrequently mistakes for atheism that which is a genuine religious phenomenon. 
“ People who have had the Christian lullaby sung over their cradles thiuk all men 
must see as they do.” (G. Fritsch, Die Zingeborenen Siidafricas, 197, note 2; in 
Roskoff, Das Naturwesen der rohesten Naturvilker, p. 27.) “‘ A traveller, with slight 
understanding of the language of the people with whom he is dealing, inquires 
what they think about God and a future life. They misunderstand him, and make 
negative sigas, which have in reality no reference to his question. Forthwith, the 
traveller,and readers as hasty as he, co iclude that these savages have no conception 
of God or futurity.” (Quatrefages, II. 217.) Third, the absence of words may be 
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all the length and breadth and depth of history, has ex- 
pressed itself in the religious life. In this fact lies the 
opportunity for a rigidly scientific investigation. Such a 
phenomenon demands no leap to its explanation: it only 
demands thoroughness and patience, and forbids alike hasty 
denials and unfounded inferences. 

We need embark, then, in no speculative inquiry concern- 
ing the possibility of religion or the limits of human knowl- 
edge; for we are dealing not with a speculative possibility, 
but with a practical fact. The question before us is not 
whether men can be religious, but what is involved in the 
fact that men always have been and still are religiously 
inclined. Thus, we escape the necessity of considering 


mistaken fur the absence of ideas. Thus, Father Baegert, an authority on whom 
Lubbock relies (Origin of Civilization, p. 204), says of the native Californians: “ They 
had no idols, temples, noc religious worship or ceremonies. I made diligent search 
among those with whom [ lived, to ascertain whether they had any conception of 
God, a future life, and their own souls; but I never could discover the slightest trace 
of such kn »wiedge. Their language has no words for ‘God’ and‘ soul.’”” A moment’s 
refleccion will show how hasty this conclusion may bave been. A multitude of in- 
stances might be collected wherein the lack of words carried with it no such lack of 
thought. (Roskoff, p. 8, ff.) *‘The French have no word for ‘listener’ (Zuhdrer, 
Aufhorcher) or for ‘sober’ (niichtern). Does this mean,” asks Hillebrand (Zeiten, 
Volker und Menschen, ll. ; Aus und iiber England, 303), “‘ that they never listen or are 
never sober ? They have no such word as ‘giggle.’ Do their school-girls never put 
their heads together, and titter ? The Germans have no word for handkerchief, 
napkin, table-cloth (mouchoir, serviette, nappe). The English have no word for 
unvergesslich. Whois more impulsive than the Frenchman, who has no word for 
‘impulsiveness’? Do the French know no distinction between ‘ Blume’ and ‘Bliite,’ 
because they have but one word for both?” Thus it was that Father Baegert, 
though he observed ceremonies upon occasion of deaths, references to medicine- 
men, retreats to mysterious caverns, saw in these phenomena only what he called 
superstition, with no sign of religion; for religion implied to him idols, temples, and 
open ceremonies. 

In ways of which these are but indications, the negative evilence becomes at 
least as uncertain as the positive ; and we must confiue ourselves to the statement 
made above, and which, for our purpose, is quite sufficient. 

If we cannot say, with Plutarch (Adv. Col., 31), “‘ Methinks a man should sooner 
find a city built in the air without auy plot of ground whereon it is seated than that 
any Commonwealth altogether void of religion should either be first established or 
afterwards preserved in that estate,"’ we can at least say, in the more sober lan- 
guage of modern science, “‘ Nothing in the nature of things seems to forbid the 
possibility of such existence” (a tribe of atheists); “but, as a matter of fact, the 
tribes are not found.” Tylor, Primitive Culture, I. 418. Cf. Peschel, The Races of 
Men, p. 261; Newman Smyth, The Religious Feeling, p. 93, ff.; A. Réville, Prolégo- 
ménes de l’ Histoire des Religions, p. 46. 

This whole question has been, as [ have said, elaborately discussed, on the one 
hand, by Sir John Lu'bock (Prehistoric Times, and Origin of Civilization, p. 20, ff.), 
and, in reply, by Flint, Anti-Theistic Theories. Much more important, however, is 
the very masterly and exhaustive work of Roskoff, 1880, already referred to, which, 
is expressly directed agaiast Lubbock, and may be justly regarded as for the pres- 
ent closing the discussion. 
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many problems which are vexing the wise men of the age. 
Precisely as natural science turns from the metaphysical 
problems of the existence of the external world or the 
nature of matter and applies itself to the facts of the ex- 
ternal world without a doubt of their reality, so the 
science of religion turns from the consideration of what 
men can believe or feel or hope to the more practical though 
more humble study of that which, as a matter of fact, they 
do believe and feel and hope. 

What, then, we ask, is this fact which we call religion? 
What does this mighty engine, working in human life, some- 
times for the grossest evil and sometimes for the highest 
good, testify as to its own nature, method, and aim? What 
are the elements in human life of which it is made up? 
What are the inferences which its existence and its influence 
force upon our minds? These are the questions which the 


psychology of religion has to consider. 
F, G. PEABODY. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


CRITICISM OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


The communication which we publish below does not quite do 
justice to some of the positions of the article it criticises,— its 
effective protest against the criticisms of French writers cited, 
its hopeful temper as to the outcome of the pending contest with 
crudeness and imported barbarism, its distinct recognition of 
some saving elements even in the forces and movements which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold too daintily pronounces “hideous,” and of 
other elements of high and serious culture, which he has some- 
what cavalierly ignored in his pessimistic characterization of 
American society. 

We think, however, that our correspondent has some reason to 
complain that Mrs. Bellows, even in accepting Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s point of view so fully, did not enter a broader caveat 
against his sweeping indictment. Mr. Arnold could find, if he 
would come to find it, a much more considerable number of 
truly refined homes, and even a larger social class possessed of 
tolerable lucidity and sweetness than his somewhat insignifi- 
cant data have given him occasion to suppose exists. And it 
must also be maintained that his call for intellectual seriousness 
might justly be commended to his own renewed attention, in 
view of his unsympathetic and fastidious, not to say unintelli- 
gent, temper and judgment as to some of the mightiest forces 
and some of the most fundamental problems now pressing on the 
thought and heart of this country, and of his own. We should 
be sorry to think that the standard of literary estheticism, or of 
moral and religious estheticism, however intelligent and sincere, 
should be permitted to shape the ideals or capture the intellect- 
ual and social forces of England or America. 

At the same time, it is a great service to have crudeness, igno- 
rant pretension, and the disposition to stay contentedly in mea- 
gre and coarse conditions, and stagnate in dull and joyless intel- 
lectual states, rebuked and satirized; and the criticism may be 
none the less effective, and ought not to be unwelcome, because 
we cannot regard it as wholly wise or discriminating. 

Mrs. Bellows’ implication that the salvation of our civilization 
depends upon the production of geniuses like Emerson forgets 
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the fact that genius is sparsely granted even to the most pro- 
ductive intellectual periods, and that the genius of all lands and 
times is almost equally accessible for the culture of the American 
people. 

Her view of the effects of immigration, and the plasticity of 
the heterogeneous elements of American society to the educative 
forces now at work, is certainly too dark; while that of her 
critic is courageously optimistic. We applaud the hopefulness 
of our correspondent, but the vision sometimes recedes; for we 
live in a State so “common-schooled” that its chosen Governor 
proposes to razee its system of public education, abusing statis- 
tics to prove it ineffective, and counselling return from its most 
intelligent and wisely administered charities to the somewhat 
questionable working in this department of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 


To tae Epiror or tae “ UnirariAN REvIEWw”: 


Sir,—I wish to address a few lines to you, regarding an article 
in the January number of the Review, on “American Civiliza- 
tion,” signed Isabel Francis Bellows. 

The occasion of the article is the criticism on American civili- 
zation, by Matthew Arnold. 

Mrs. Bellows seems ready to accept, and to have us all 
accept, the “dreary but undeniable truth” of Arnold’s criticisms, 
and remarks that “to be angry with such a critic would only 
prove the truth of what he says; and he would laugh us to scorn.” 

Mr. Arnold quotes a saying of Mr. Lowell, “that the people 
of the.United States are the most common-schooled and the 
least cultivated people in the world,” and also some French 
critics, to confirm his own allegations. Our civilization, in Mr. 
Arnold’s opinion, “has reached the same point as that of the 
English middle-class.” (See p. 20.) 

To this assertion, we would reply that no class of Americans 
can; with fairness, be compared with any class in England, nor 
with any other people living under a monarchical government. 
There is no parallel. 

As proof of our lack of civilization (see pp. 22 and 23), Mr. 
Arnold cites our refusal to give copyright to English authors, 
our recent denunciations of the American Minister to England, 
and the disgraceful exhibition at the Guiteau trial. It would 
have been simply courteous in him (had he been cognizant of 
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the fact) to have mentioned, in connection with the first charge, 
that, in many instances, American publishers have voluntarily 
remitted money to English authors for the use of their works. 

As to the recent denunciations of the American Minister to 
England, the American people had no part in it. Some few of 
our excitable Irish population, for a supposed wrong done to one 
or two of their own countrymen by the English government, 
insisted that Mr. Lowell should demand immediate redress; and, 
because this was not done, they demanded his immediate recall. 
But they had no case, and Mr. Lowell is still our honored Min- 
ister to England. 

As to the “disgraceful exhibition at the Guiteau trial,” Gui- 
teau was in no sense a representative of our people. He was one 
individual, and his conduct unprecedented. He was apparently 
acting a part for effect,— playing the lunatic. He would not be 
repressed ; and he could not be expelled, because the law requires 
that, in a trial for murder, the accused shall be present. The 
long and much-enduring patience and forbearance of the court, 
and the fairness of the trial, are worthy of praise and admiration. 

On p. 25 is a long paragraph which seems a sort of apologetic 
excuse (in part), by I. F. B., for our lack of proper civilization. 
It begins, “We receive yearly, weekly, daily, thousands of igno- 
rant emigrants, the depressed, degraded, and repressed populace 
of all the other nations on the face of the earth,” and closes 
thus “ Any serious-minded man must be blind, indeed, not to see 
the dangers that arise from this enormous class of half-educated, 
half-civilized populace.” 

It is certainly a misrepresentation of our emigrants, to speak 
thus of them as a whole. Of late years, the number of Germans 
has equalled, and latterly greatly exceeded, that of the Irish. 
These have nearly all been “common-schooled” before leaving 
the Fatherland, where a rigid attendance at school is required, 
and thorough instruction given. They bring with them habits 
of thrift and industry; and many are skilled artisans and me- 
chanics, doing their part toward developing our arts and manu- 
factures. 

Many have brought money for the purchase of land, and are 
among the contributors to our immense grain products. Many 
are small tradesmen, while not a few among them have estab- 
lished large business and commercial houses. Many of them are 
men of learning, and have their place among our professors and 
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teachers; and what would become of music among us, were it not 
for the Germans? 

The Irish, too, who were “reared” in the towns and villages 
where there are schools, have had more or less instruction, and 
many others at least know how to read and write. 

Of course, all the emigrants have the faults, failings, and vices, 
common to humanity, which exist everywhere. Some of them 
come with very prejudiced ideas of republican institutions, mis- 
taking liberty for license; but they soon learn to understand them, 
and become law-abiding citizens. Truly, there are a large num- 
ber of paupers and common laborers among our “ yearly immi- 
grants,” of the ignorant, degraded, repressed, and struggling 
population of all nations, who, by their own efforts, have reached 
our shores, or been sent by others, merely to be gotten rid of, 
and thus cast upon our charity. With very few exceptions, they 
have been received and cared for. Those who are able and will- 
ing to work have found work to do. They soon “better” them- 
selves, and eagerly send their children to school, feeling the 
disadvantage of ignorance in themselves. In school, their chil- 
dren associate with ours, and learn American ways and ideas. 

Our Irish, French, and German population, as well as immi- 
grants of other nationalities, have long had their own churches, 
published their own newspapers, and in times of political excite- 
ment held their own meetings; but their homes are side by side 
with ours, and we dwell together as one people. I. F. B. says of 
them, in the same paragraph from which we have just quoted, p. 
25, “They are essentially foreigners, who have no particle of love 
for their adopted country, except for the fact that they ‘get 
ahead’ here.” 

On the contrary, facts go to prove that the German thoroughly 
adopts America as his own country. He preserves a tender 
affection for the Fatherland, but no longer identifies his interests 
with it, and only in rare instances returns to make his home 
there, after having once gained a foothold in America. Nothing 
more readily excites a German to anger than to hint that his 
children, born in America, are not as much Americans as any- 
body. And, according to the superintendents of our public 
schools, children born of German parents, in many instances, 
translate their names into English, hoping thereby to escape the 
imputation of being “Germans.” 

As to Irishmen, what emigrant from that country has any am- 
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bition except to make himself as much of an American as possi- 
ble? If the foreigners who settle in America, really loved their 
native land better than their adopted country, surely their steady 
purpose would be to return to their childhood’s home as soon as 
they should have accumulated sufficient means to insure a sup- 
port for their families, and to give their children a start in life. 

A short time ago, Herr Most, the German socialist, arrived in 
New York, and was met with a welcome by his fellow-country- 
men, who held a public meeting in his honor. Very soon after- 
ward, Herr Most went West, as far as Milwaukee. By a 
paragraph in a late paper, we see it reported that he is disap- 
pointed in the reception he met with there; for, his former. asso- 
ciates and sympathizers having become property-holders, their 
ideas of the rights of property have naturally changed. This 
may be only a straw, but it is quite significant. 

Mr. Arnold is of opinion (see p. 26) “that the great bulk of 
the American nation is composed of persons corresponding as 
nearly as may be to the English middle class, with a defective 
type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a 
stunted sense of beauty, and a low standard of manners,” and 
cites the prevalence of Methodism in the United States, as one 
of the proofs of this. Here, again, I. F. B. says: “We think 
we must acknowledge there is much truth in the accusation, 
even if we do not accept it wholly.” On p. 25, she says, 
“Many of us will agree with Mr. Arnold, that Methodism is a 
defective type of religion,” and continues, “ Injurious it may be,” 
as Mr. Arnold says, “for men to live with their minds fixed upon 
a mind of a third rate order, as was John Wesley’s, in a matter 
of so much importance as is religion to the Methodist.” In 
whatever order John Wesley’s mind may be rated, it must have 
had some remarkable power. He began preaching a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and his followers have been counted in mill- 
ions. He did not wait in his pulpit for hearers to come to him, 
but went out where he found those who could not be church- 
goers. He preached in prisons and almshouses, in the open 
fields, in highways and byways. 

He sought out the poor and needy, the ignorant, the debased 
and degraded, the friencless and desolate, the hopeless and 
fallen, calling sinners to repentance, and leading them to Christ, 
the way of salvation. He did not preach John Wesleyism, but 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. The minds of his 
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followers were not fixed upon his mind, but on the mind of 
Christ; and we do not perceive that Methodists have departed 
more from the simplicity of Christ, who taught love to God and 
man, purity of heart and life, forgiveness of injuries, in their 
creed and doctrine or mode of worship, than have other religious 
bodies. John Wesley said as plainly in the work which he did as 
St. Paul said in words, “ Be ye followers of me, as I am of Christ.” 

The “Methodism” which Wesley founded is, to this day, a 
strong and powerful organization, perhaps the most powerful of 
all Protestant Church organizations. In the United States, it is 
more numerous than any other one church or denomination. Its 
membership includes people of every station,— many of the very 
humblest, as well as our two ex-Presidents, Grant and Hayes. 

I. F. B. thinks that “what is known as secular culture must 
open our eyes to the difference between a first and a third rate 
mind,” and concludes by saying, “ We have one such genius as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who is a product of American civiliza- 
tion; and in this fact lies the seed of our salvation.” 

Many English travellers have visited our country, and have 
then wilfully misrepresented or caricatured us. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has not visited us, but views us from a distance of three 
thousand miles across the water. He learns of some isolated 
incidents,— of the exceptional conduct of one criminal while on 
trial in court,— and seems to think that these represent fifty mill- 
ious of people. We might with as much reason infer that Oscar 
Wilde, with his impudence and silliness, is a representative Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

Why should we be cringing to any foreign censor, tamely 
admitting our inferiority in a self-deprecating tone? What if 
the wisest critic of a nation closely allied to our own should 
laugh us to scorn? Why not let us preserve our manliness and 
self-respect, and go on acquiring our own civilization, as older 
nations have done before us? 

If any other nations are gifted with superior knowledge and 
wisdom, we should do well to learn of them; but what nation 
should we copy? We do not resemble any other people; and 
Europeans who have never been in America are, unhappily, 
quite in ignorance about us. They see us from a great distance, 
and estimate us in “bulk,” as Mr. Arnold and our French critics, 
whom he quotes, have done. Their standard of measurement 
for us seems to be themselves. 
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Of what nation have the infancy and growth been like ours? 
What nation has received within its borders so many millions of 
people from every part of the world, and of all conditions of 
life, who have made for themselves homes and become citizens? 
What nation of the present time, covering so large an extent of 
territory, has lived and flourished under a republican form of 
government one hundred years? And what nation has made a 
more valiant struggle for existence, or concluded such a peace? 
A Cuannine Unirarian. 
REV. EDWARD CROWNINSHIELD. 
The recent death of the minister of our Unitarian congregation 
at Belfast, Me., is the loss to our ministry of a manly, devoted, 
and able teacher of religion, to his parish and friends of a use- 
ful, beloved, and trusted leader and companion. Modest, frank, 
self-respecting, Edward Crowninshield had a wholly winning and 
attractive presence ; and his energy, persistence, practical wisdom, - 
and unconquerable aspiration were constantly surmounting the 
drawbacks by which he was for a long time hardly bestead, so 
that every year was adding to his influence and his prospect of 
opportunity for large usefulness in his cherished work. 
The funeral tribute of his friend, Rev. William H. Savary, was 

spoken to a large and deeply moved assembly of parishioners and 
fellow-townsmen. The following is a portion of this address :— 


On the 24th of December, he stood here in his accustomed 
grace and power. He had on his lips, to lead all minds and 
hearts, the sacred meditations of the Advent. He in his winged 
devotions spoke to you, he led you to the heights of his faith 
and prayer. A week later, he answered the invitation to speak 
in your neighboring city of Bangor. We hear that his word was 
full of light and love and power to that interested congregation. 

On his return, came a New Year’s domestic reunion, a visit 
from some dear friends to his house. He saw these guests joy- 
fully, and went with them a day or two later to see them on 
their way. And now came the portents, the gathering cloud, and 
foreboding. He grew sick, and soon seemed greatly depressed 
thereby. Darker and darker was the fate. For days and days 
tortured, burning with the disease and its poisoned arrows, he 
saw all light of this life quenched. In the early, very early 
dawn, at last, with a prayer, “Our Father in Heaven, thy will be 
done,” he left his wrecked, tossed form. 
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I must trust myself here in this presence to pay a tribute, as 
we linger, before the journey is made to the still sepulchre. 

Observing the man, even in his physical presence you were 
well pleased. And we can mount to his intellectual and again 
to his moral personality. A natural gentleman! Fine intellect- 
ual gifts he had, and his heart was truly chastened and disci- 
plined. An attractive personality. 

Was he as a preacher (do you ask me) a “right-wing Unita- 
rian” or a “left-wing Unitarian”? Indeed, he was both. He 
knew and well honored the centre and the heart of the truth of 
our Church. This made all of you deeply respect, greatly trust, 
and strongly love him. He was your chosen, excellent, effective 
preacher. As a pastor, as a minister, we have abundance to say 
concerning this man. In sorrow, how much his vision and his 
sympathy became! In the arms of his prayer, he could bear the 
bleeding heart to the presence of fountains of solace and strength. 
And, at all times, he came to be the most welcome of sympa- 
thizers, helpers, associates, guides. 

In the very meridian of his life, he is taken away. We sorrow 
for him. We would pile his grave with flowers. We cherish 
his graces and his gifts. We weep over our loss. 

He had a most exacting professional ambition. He had the 
loftiest, purest of ideals. I believe he is one of the martyrs to 
too great private exactions, too great personal severity of toils. 
He wished the highest influence and success possible to truth- 
telling and honesty. 

How can I presume to speak of the inner sanctities of this 
man’s life? How he loved the domestic obligations, and dedi- 
cated himself to these holy responsibilities! How he would pro- 
vide for his family the greatest good, the widest advantages, this 
earth can give! 

I pause from multiplying too much these words of memory, of 
praise, of commendation. This throng now assembled is best 
tribute and panegyric. This silence is indeed golden. O bereaved 
parish and church! O bereaved community! O stricken, deso- 
late home! He is no more. He is absent as to the outward. 


“ We a liitle longer wait, 
But how little none can know.” 


But a higher presence it is of the goodness of God to make of 
* him,—in his home, in the church, wherever he is known and 
with whomsoever he has toiled. 
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Church and Ministry. 


CHURCH AND MINISTRY. 


We call attention to a number of interesting services of a 
memorial character which have taken place in the last two 
months. The first which> we would mention related distinctly 
to the life and experience of a parish. On the 15th of December, 
the church at Fairhaven observed with proper ceremonies its 
fiftieth birthday. The occasion was a genuine love-feast. The 
present minister and all his predecessors were there, and gave 
unequivocal testimony to the pleasant memories which their life 
and experience with the society had left behind. Job C. Tripp 
read a most agreeable and valuable paper, describing the life, 
progress, and present fortunes of the church, which deserves to be 
put in a permanent form, and no doubt will be. The next two 
memorial services relate to individuals. On the 31st of Decem- 
ber, in the church of which he had been minister for forty-one 
years, the life and work of Rev. Chandler Robbins were grate- 
fully called to mind, Dr. A. P. Peabody delivering a eulogy. 
One stops to think what changes in parish condition and even in 
local habitation forty-one years permit. At the beginning of that 
ministry, Dr. Robbins preached to the society which had gathered 
for generations in the old Cockeril Church far down Hanover 
Street. It was a prosperous society then, full in numbers, well 
situated, it was thought, bearing the deep impress of Henry 
Ware’s good ministry, and yet feeling the quickening influence 
of Mr. Emerson’s brief sojourn. So, when a new church was to 
be built, nothing seemed better than to place it on the old founda- 
tion. A few years passed, and population had swept southward, 
and the parish moved —as far, quite, as it was supposed that the 
changes of a century could demand —to Bedford Street. Twenty 
years rolled away, and a new departure was imperative. The 
church building was removed to the new lands on Back Bay, 
where, within the memory of many, the tide rose and fell as 
regularly as on the broad Atlantic; and where, on a winter’s day, 
the skaters and the eel fishermen held divided possession of the 
glittering ice. Three church locations and four church buildings, 
and all within the term of one ministry! Can anything more 
vividly intimate what growth, what change, what destruction of © 
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the old, and what incursion of the new, the city of the Puritans 
has undergone in a single lifetime ? 

On the 14th of January, a bust of President James Walker 
was placed in the church at Charlestown, of which he had been 
pastor for twenty-one years. Naturally, the occasion was made 
a commemorative one. The services seem to have been of the 
highest order, both in merit and appropriateness. As was fitting, 
Rev. William Orne White delivered a discourse. For we re- 
member that it was as a minister that Dr. Walker did his first 
work, and that to the end as a minister it was that he exerted 
not his least influence for good. President Eliot followed, 
dwelling more upon the influence and the place of this life in 
the progress of higher education, and especially at Harvard 
College. No man of his time excelled, few equalled, Dr. 
Walker in the power of bringing truth home both to the minds 
and consciences of his hearers. Clear, precise, and weighty in 
statement, full of a tremendous vigor, and at the same time of 
profound solemnity in his utterance, no one who ever heard him 
will be likely to forget him, or the moral impression he made. 
As professor and president, he proved to have no less capacity to 
interest and to mould by personal contact than by pulpit address. 
It was a happy thought of the parish to make the erection of a 
mural tablet something more than a parish occasion. The time 
and the subject warranted it. 

We notice that, on January 20, Rev. Charles Babbidge read to 
the North Middlesex Association of ministers “Reminiscences 
of the North Middlesex Association.” A larger commemoration 
yet! Think of the multitude of good people, lay and minis- 
terial, who have done their work and been gathered to their 
fathers, since fifty years ago Brother Babbidge came to Pep- 
perell! Surely, if all the pleasant and all the sad and all the 
profitable reminiscences were to be recalled, it would not be the 
few fading moments of a midwinter afternoon which would 
furnish’ time in which to tell them. This tendency to bring 
back to mind past men and events may no doubt be carried to 
excess. It may substitute barren musing for fruitful activity. 
But, with our energetic disposition, the danger seems a small 
one. The little touch of gravity such occasions bring is just what 
our busy life, with its railroad swiftness, needs to temper it. 

The last few weeks are memorable for the number of calls 
which have been extended by parishes to ministers,— McDaniel to 
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Salem, Hayward to South Boston, Utter to Chicago, Hornbrooke 
to New York, De Normandie to Roxbury, Cooke to Exeter, are 
names which occur to us as we write. This list could be doubled 
and trebled, if we extended our inquiry back but a few months. 
Does not this indicate that our parishes are learning, what they 
ought to have learned long ago, that much lingering and the 
hearing of numberless candidates is not only a trial to the flesh, 
but a most unprofitable and ruinous business to the religious 
society which engages in it? One cannot refrain from asking, 
What can be said of the parish, what of its present condition, 
and what of its future prospects, which can boast that it has 
heard its forty-fifth candidate? Let us hope that the days, not 
of much hearing, but of the hearing of many, have passed away. 

Two months ago, we spoke of the success at Ann Arbor. This 
month, we record the fact that Rev. Joseph H. Allen has gone to 
Ithaca. If large experience, profound scholarship, ripened pulpit 
gifts, and genial and simple ways and nature can fit a man for 
work in a college town, then he must be the right man in the 
right place. It seems impossible to doubt that Cornell Uni- 
versity has before it a great future, and that its five hundred 
students must be multiplied until they become four times five 
hundred. Situated near the heart of the Empire State, upon a 
piece of ground which for prospect, healthfulness, and great and 
varied beauty can scarcely be excelled, its buildings in noble 
solidity excel those of most colleges, if not those of all. It has 
a large and increasing endowment. No fetters of old supersti- 
tion or intolerance bind it. It seems certain that more and more 
it must attract to its instruction and influence young men and 
women. It is good to know that just here we have a church 
which welcomes to it so trusted a workman, and to feel how large 
is the opportunity to diffuse helpful views of God and man. 

The visit of Prof. Kovacs to New England closed with the 
reception which was extended to him by the laity and clergy of 
Boston and the vicinity. This visit is a notable event; and we 
suspect, when it has ceased to be a near fact and become a mem- 
ory, that it will be likely to seem more notable. It is not simply 
that a cultured foreigner has come into close connection with 
our people. It is not that we have listened to addresses, to which 
freshness both of matter and manner have given piquancy and 
interest. It is not even that the professor has won from gener- 
ous hearts a large addition to the funds needed for the cause of 
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theological education in Hungary. These results are certainly 
good. But the visit has done more. It has created what we 
may call an international religious consciousness. We feel now 
that our denominational bounds are not limited by the wide lines 
of latitude and longitude which measure and define the broad 
domains of the United States, not even by the restless seas 
which enclose the mother country, but that the old, faithful, 
Transylvanian Church, which these hundreds of years, in persecu- 
tions often, in poverty sometimes, has held fast to the truths we 
value, will henceforth be very near to us,— yea, a part of ourselves. 
Prof. Kovacs may rejoice that he has taught us, so that we shall 
not soon forget it, the lesson that mountains need not divide nor 
oceans sever those who are one in hope, in faith, in purpose, and 
in work. 

Two months have passed since the plan of a denominational 
house was first broached at a gathering of the Unitarian Club, 
and the lapse of time only makes the plan seem more good and 
desirable. In all quarters, the project has been considered, and 
everywhere it has gained friends. The preliminaries are over; 
and the necessary preparations for active canvassing are nearly 
completed. The time for real work and for practical generosity 
and support has come. All the omens are favorable. At the 
February meeting of the club, Mr. Kidder reported, amid irre- 
pressible cheers, that six persons had subscribed $26,000. Since 
then, it announced that the first ten subscriptions aggregate 
$52,000. There could not be a better beginning. But to bring 
that beginning to a successful close will require, on the part of 
individuals, on the part of parishes, wise liberality. No great 
enterprise goes on its own feet. We have to furnish it wings 
born of our faith, our fidelity, and our generosity. 

One word more! Ninety parishes have felt the inspiration of 
the Saratoga Conference, and have made grand gifts to support 
our missionary work. But what of the two hundred more, who 
ere this should have given some practical testimony that they 
value the truth which they were created to maintain and diffuse, 
Is dilatoriness in respect to missionary duty to be the normal con- 
dition of our churches, and generous promptness always to be 
abnormal and exceptional? Alas! alas! if it is to be so! For 
true it is ever that they who sow early reap early. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


A SUNDAY IN LONDON, 


The worst of being a minister, and especially of being a min- 
ister who seldom takes a holiday, is that one gets very few 
opportunities of seeing how it all looks and hearing how it all 
sounds from the hearer’s point of view. Somctimes, in a quiet 
country village or in some temple by the sea, the opportunity 
occurs, but very seldom in a great city. Having, however, to 
be in London to conduct the first of a series of Sunday evening 
meetings “ for the people,” as we say, I resolved to gratify a long- 
cherished desire to see and hear my old friend, Charles Voysey. 
I knew him when he was vicar of Healaugh, before his trial for 
heresy and his practical expulsion from the Church ; and though, 
of course, I had heard much about his now long-continued work 
in London as a theistic preacher in a West End hall, I had never 
seen him there. On my way to the place, and when close to it, 
I had the good fortune to pass the notorious Archdeacon Dun- 
bar’s new venture, called by him the Church of the Holy Apos- 
tles; and, as his service commenced fifteen minutes earlier than 
Mr. Voysey’s, I went in, thinking to look quietly upon the 
scene, and from a back seat I found it easy to do so. There was 
literally nothing to obstruct my view. Far away, in one corner 
of the building, a band of about five-and-twenty performers 
were stowed away, and punctually at eleven struck up a brilliant 
march, in the midst of which the archdeacon and some sixteen 
priests or choristers, in white robes, marched from the vestry to 
a large, raised dais at the end, where they took their places. The 
congregation at that moment numbered just three in the whole 
body of the building. I believe there were about five in the 
galleries. It was really painful. The hall was in the very 
centre of fashionable London, opening into one of the noblest 
thoroughfares. But Londoners are fickle and peculiar. Every- 
body wants to get in where there is no room! The archdeacon 
is a kind of ecclesiastical adventurer, who seeks to attract by 
musical performances. Perhaps it is to the credit of London 
that, even when his temple is opened in the very highest place, 
it is neglected. After all, even frivolity feels that worship is 
not only a spectacle or a performance; and, though a good deal 
of fashionable High Churchism is only spectacle and perform- 
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ance, yet it is all connected with a theory of sacramental efficacy 
which derives its power and value from the existence of a Church 
with credentials and continuity. Even a bishop, setting up for 
himself outside the pale of the Church, would break the charm, 
and empty himself of all that made him a spiritual power. 
Anyhow, it was a noteworthy spectacle,— this gathering of some 
forty performers and priests and a congregation of less than 
a dozen. 

Mr. Voysey’s hall is a small one, arranged to seat about four 
hundred. For a London hall, it is bright and cosey, though even 
here candles and some gas had to be lit on a fairly fine morning, 
at eleven o'clock. The hall was about half full, men a little pre- 
dominating, and a fine, high-class type of man, every one with 
an air of being something,— lawyer, artist, banker, soldier; an 
atmosphere of intellectual respectability over all. In the corri- 
dor, on entering, every one passes a well-stored book-stall, where 
can be purchased “advanced” pamphlets and books, and Mr. 
Voysey’s sermons, one of which is published every week; but, 
indeed, as he only preaches one a week, one may say all of which 
are published. Mr. Voysey appears in his surplice, a curious 
and rather startling survival of his old days, but intended, we 
believe, as a standing testimony that, though deprived of his 
“living,” and hopelessly shut out from any other, he is still “in 
orders” in the Church. 

There is no pulpit. A cosey little platform and simple desk of 
"an ecclesiastical pattern serve. The hall itself has a by no means 
ecclesiastical look. It is somewhat prettily decorated, but rather 
as a music hall than a church. For this, of course, Mr. Voy- 
sey is not responsible, as the hall is only rented for the Sundays. 
Still, somehow, as the service proceeds, the place and the service 
seem to harmonize. Barring the surplice and a distant echo of 
the Church liturgy, the whole service is so absolutely unconven- 
tional, simple, natural, and free from all ecclesiastical manner- 
isms, that it seems to require a building that is not a church. 
Mr. Voysey is very anxious to have a regular church building. 
It is an open question whether in a church he would not lose a 
good deal of the peculiar flavor of his services. 

The speaker was admirably placed for coming into contact 
with his hearers. The platform was only a few feet from the 
first row of chairs (no pews or benches), and the speaker was 
raised only a few feet from the floor. He was one of the con- 
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gregation. His whisper could be heard. Every one could be at 
once taken into confidential relations. It gave to everything a 
singular air of reality. Mr. Voysey read the few prayers, and 
his share of the “service” or liturgy,— however, in a somewhat 
listless way. A witty man once said that a certain tenor’s sing- 
ing of “Sound an alarm” sounded more like “ Bring in the tea.” 
We might almost say that some of Mr. Voysey’s ejaculatory 
petitions sounded like a tired man’s request to take away the 
supper. And yet, occasionally, this subdued, unemotional man- 
ner had a singular pathos in it. 

The two lessons were taken from Dr. Smiles’ book on Duty. 
The Bible never appeared at all. “he readings would have 
seemed odd, perhaps a little grotesque, in church; but, in this hall, 
they were simply impressive, and very “sweet and clean.” In- 
deed, that phrase “sweet and clean” kept recurring to one’s mind 
from beginning to end. Everything seemed emancipated from 
sham, tradition, artificiality, formality, superstition; and yet, 
withal, everything was tenderly reverent, and in perfect good 
taste,— not a touch of vulgarity, no suggestion of baldness, noth- 
ing to make one sigh for “the flesh pots of Egypt.” One could 
be content with this. There was, in fact, a certain ingenious 
variety, richness, and fulness in the service; many suggestions of 
the ordinary church service being retained, without its tedious- 
ness, its repetition, and its occasional irrationality. One most 
impressive touch occurred during the service. It was when the — 
speaker said, “ Let us now call to mind in silence any special joy 
or sorrow for which we desire to thank God.” The pause, the 
absolute silence that followed, it will not be easy to forget. If 
this could be retained without its becoming a formality, it might 
become one of the most real and most precious parts of religious 
worship. 

The singing was anything but interesting and uplifting. The 
responses were seldom simple. The chants and hymn tunes were 
complicated and uncongregational. Very few even attempted 
to sing. There was not much to tempt any one to try. But, if 
the congregation did not assist much in the responses and the 
singing, they made up for it in listening. Every one was unques- 
tionably there to learn, to think, to give the speaker a chance, 
to take advantage of an opportunity. To the two “lessons” 
from Dr. Smiles’ book, the most perfect attention was given. 
The ten commandments could not have gained more respect. 
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And yet the reader scarcely lifted his eyes once from the book, 
and read on with hardly a change of cadence or tone. But he 
was in downright earnest, serious, intelligent, and meant what he 
read, every word of it: no one could doubt that, though many 
must have longed to see his eyes flash home the many arrows he 
shot. 

The sermon was essentially teaching,— not a suggestion of for- 
mal, perfunctory, or oratorical preaching. Here is a man who is 
trying to tell us something for our good: that is what all must 
have felt. Every word was closely read; but every word was 
fresh, simple, free from the arts of rhetoric, direct, practical. 
We were not preached to or preached at. We were gently but 
bravely instructed. It was a sermon for the new year; the sub- 
ject, Work and Prosperity. Very wholesomely were we taught 
to regard all honest work as sacred, all honest work deserving that 
word, he said, “inasmuch as it is a needful part of the common 
service rendered to mankind.” “To-day,” he said, “we feel how 
foolish and childish it was to regard the clerical profession, ¢.g., as 
sacred and the medical profession as secular.” “All duty is sacred, 
all work done which needs to be done and ought to be done is 
inherently sacred, whether fulfilled on a throne by the most faith- 
ful and conscientious sovereign, or by an archbishop at the head 
of the Church, or by a competent scavenger in our back yards.” 
Of idlers, “who say that they have nothing to do, because daily 
food is put into their mouths and every luxury provided for them 
without their own exertion,” he said that “they are living under 
a curse, compared with which the fabled curse of labor is the 
highest blessing.” In all work, the one sanctifying element is 
“ faithfulness,” or “that quality of mind by which a man is led to 
give his whole heart to the work before him; seeking no ulterior 
object, desiring first and last to do his work well.” It is a high 
standard. 

Incidentally, a sharp and thoroughly healthy blast of indigna- 
tion was emitted against much that is low in tone in our educa- 
tion of the young. “Skiil, quickness, cleverness of all kinds, is 
made supreme. The art of competition is taught them from 
their youth up, as if it were the whole duty of man to surpass 
or outwit his fellows.” Here, the hand is laid on a dark spot in 
all ordinary school-teaching in this country. At every stage, the 
poor little scholar is made to compete. His whole teaching goes 
to the making marks, and a high place, and prizes, and outstrip- 
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ping others, paramount. It is all a race for the first place, a keen 
struggle for the top, a battle for a prize. Quiet learning, schol- 
arly meditation, refined thought, knowledge for its own sweet 
sake,— these are almost unknown in our public schools. Mr. 
Voysey’s word of indignant warning was not spoken a day too 
soon. It would have been a blessing for England, if it could 
have been spoken by him in Westminster Abbey. “ Get on in 
life,” he said, “is the great cry. Get on, get on, ... Do as others 
do: only beat them in the race, if you can.” It is pitiably true. 

Two notes were struck, which, to at least one hearer’s mind, 
seemed out of tune. Mr. Voysey more than once indicated his 
belief in the direct and personal intervention of God in a man’s 
life, extending even to the daily successes or seeming failures of it. 
It really was somewhat startling to hear an ultra heretic say: 
“Success or failure is alike of divine appointment.” “The issue 
must ever be in the hands of God, and not in his own.” “ Let him 
do his best to prosper, God may see fit to thwart him or to send 
him prosperity.” Is this, we may well ask, can this be the man 
who repudiates miracles, and finds himself unable to hamper him- 
self even with the survivals of Orthodoxy discoverable among 
Unitarians? Is not this itself a signal survival of a faith which 
no rational scientific theism can consistently make any compro- 
mise with? The great Power we call God, the mighty Provi- 
dence, Orderer, Lawgiver, surely works by and through far- 
reaching, unfaltering, impersonal laws, which can know nothing 
of these arbitrary determinations and decrees that would underlie 
such methods of government and guidance as Mr. Voysey has 
indicated. “He concerns himself personally and actively,” he 
says, “with the lot of each one of his children.” In one sense, 
that may be true; but we cannot understand how any rational 
theist can believe in a God whose personal volition is an active, 
independent, and direct factor in each man’s life. The other dis- 
cordant note is no novelty. Mr. Voysey is only too ready to 
make it clear that he wishes to disparage Jesus. Speaking of the 
folly of distinguishing between sacred and secular callings, he 
said we are now feeling how foolish and childish it is “to think 
that the honest calling of a fisherman was less sacred than going 
about idle at the heels of some mendicant preacher living on 
alms,”— a pretty plain hit at Jesus and his disciples. But, even 
taking the “ mendicant preacher” on the lowest ground, it might 
surely be urged that the following of him was by no means 
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“going about idle.” Mr. Voysey preaches one sermon a week, 
and does, in addition, a great deal of useful work in conversing 
with and writing to inquirers; and he neither fishes for a living, 
nor does carpentering work. But he is by no means “idle,” be- 
cause he only works with his tongue and his pen. Considering 
Jesus and his disciples as teachers, too, it is quite evident that they 
had ahard time of it. It is true that Jesus and his followers were 
men who were always “going about,” while Mr. Voysey is set- 
tled in a comfortable home at Dulwich; but that does not expose 
the former to the charge of being specially “ idle.” 

This very interesting sermon was brought to a close with some 
special remarks on the work of his church as a religious commu- 
nity, the burden of which was amply expressed in a sentence 
that formed almost his concluding words: “ Not the finest church, 
nor the largest treasury, nor the most numerous supporters, will 
ever secure for us that success for which we strive and pray, 
unless each one of us athis post be found faithful,— faithful in 
the widest, deepest sense of that noble word.” 

In the evening, it fell to my lot to conduct the first of a series 
of special Sunday evening meetings: for working people in one 
of the most densely populated parts of London. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association took the bold course in 
engaging the best hall in the district, the town hall itself, a hand- 
some building easily seating seventeen hundred persons. The 
association organized an enthusiastic and hard-working commit- 
tee, who actually visited between four and five thousand houses, 
leaving in each a copy of the hymns to be sung on the first Sun- 
day, and an invitation with all necessary information. A band 
and choir, numbering about forty, had also been organized; and 
the only thing wanted was an audience. That, too, came in due 
season. Before the hour announced, the hall was full. Nearly 
two thousand persons were admitted, and many went away 
unable to find room. A very large number of these present 
were middle-aged and elderly people, especially grave-looking, 
hard-working men. No children were admitted. The occasion 
was one to be remembered. It was truly inspiring to look upon 
such an audience, to hear the hearty singing, to see the eager 
faces, and to feel what fresh interest these people brought to a 
service without superstition. The series has since been continued 
with every prospect of deepening interest and success. 
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A WELCOME MEETING. 


A few evenings ago, it was my privilege to accept, with Dr. 
Carpenter, the kind welcome of London Unitarians on our return 
from the States. The meeting was held in the noble Memorial 
Hall, belonging to the Congregationalists, and was in every way 
a gratifying gathering. Under the able leadership of Mr. Ierson, 
the Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the London Unitarians are becoming noticeably active, sociable, 
and hopeful. Any one looking into the Memorial Hall on Jan- 
uary 17th would have thought a good many things before remem- 
bering that Unitarians were said to be “dwindling,” “dying,” or 
“cold.” These Unitarians, on the contrary, seem to be remark- 
ably numerous, active, and warm. They appear to be proud of 
their faith ; and, so far from thinking that their day is over, they 
have a singular knack of making themselves believe that it is 
only just beginning. Dr. Carpenter, full as he always is of gath- 
ered wisdom, brought forth from his treasury “things new and 
old.” Both the guests of the evening referred at length to their 
experiences in your country, and spoke with warm admiration of 
many things they had seen and heard. It was felt that only good 
could come of these and all similar opportunities for knowing 
you better, that we might love you more. 

Joun Pace Hopps. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received from the Colegrove Book Company, Chicago, 
the little gem of a book by Mr. Simmons, called The Unending 
Genesis, or Creation ever Present, which should have been 
noticed earlier. We might call it the twin sister of that beauti- 
ful book of Mr. Gannett’s. One lingers in rapt delight over the 
miracles of earth: the other, with far-reaching gaze, looks into 
the starry sphere. We need such books, which do not preach nor 
moralize, but touch us to the quick with an emotion of awe and 
joy in the presence of our Creator, and waken a longing to become 
worthy of him, and be permitted to share his work. 

One of the newest sensations in novel-writing the past season 
is the story published by Macmillan & Co., New York, called 
Mr. Isaacs. The plot of the story does not amount to much; but 
there is a free dash in the style, combined with the delightful 
novelty of East Indian scenery, which makes the book very at- 
tractive. The characters are not masterpieces, but the conversa- 
tions are remarkably well sustained; and the man who tells the 
story, we think, is really a better creation than Mr. Isaacs, his 
hero. The way in which his mind acts on the dreamy Persian is 
striking, and the treatment of profound themes in the dramatic 
parts, is original and philosophical. The moralist will also be 
pleased with the winding up of the book, and the affirmations of 
Ram Lal on love and immortality; while the admirer of ancient 
religions will be gratified at such sentiments from the mouth of a 
Buddhist. 

We have received from the Government Bureau of Education 
a paper on “ Industrial Education,” by Charles G. Leland, of Phila- 
delphia, which is full of valuable suggestions. The great stum- 
bling-block to this kind of training with our education committees, 
has always been the impossibility of introducing the appliances 
for the mechanic arts into our school buildings; but we find now 
that the best friends of this national movement do not expect 
this, but simply to have the children trained to use their hands in 
all sorts of artistic or useful work, that can be carried on without 
great expense or need of room. Prof. Leland enumerates the 
various kinds of work which can easily be done by boys and girls, 
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and help them to get a living; while this use of the fingers and 
the brain would soon enable them to take up any common 
mechanical art later in life, if their circumstances required it- 
We had the pleasure of hearing Prof. Ordway of the Technolog- 
ical School on this subject, at the New England Woman’s Club, 
the other day. This gentleman, we think, agrees substantially 
with Mr. Leland, who, we believe, is at the head of the Industrial 
Movement in Philadelphia. Mr. Leland asks what the masses of 
our people have yet done for art? He does not refer to pictures 
and statues, but to those thousand useful and tasteful articles 
made in past times and now in Europe, by the common people. 
A writer in a Cincinnati journal, he says, declares “ because some 
people have blue jugs, and one gentleman an art gallery, we 
think we are a great artistic people.” 

“In the East, and during the Middle Ages of Europe,” Mr. 
Leland says, “the number of paupers, the conditions of life 
being such, would have been overpowering, but for hand-made 
work, minor art. Yet there were fewer paupers then than now 
that is, persons entirely dependent. Many here wear good 
clothes and seem well off, but are dependent upon somebody. If 
there were such a demand for hand-made decoration now that 
there was in the past everybody in the country would find work. 
There have been no states of society in which the producer sup- 
ported so many. Anne Hathaway’s cottage was lined with old 
carved oak, yet it was the home of poor people.” 

This talk of Mr. Leland may seem visionary to us, but it is 
worth our reflecting upon. We cannot go back to the past, or 
reproduce its life and usages as a whole; but we can introduce 
again certain avocations suited to all time. The trouble is, that 
we have had a class of persons fresh from the bogs of Ireland, 
with big hands and dull brains, quite different from those nimble, 
tidy Swiss people to-day whittling away in the winter upon 
their little toys. We suspect these handicraftsmen in medi- 
val times belonged to the respectable artisan class. We 
doubt if they attempted much in those times to train their boors 
to art-work. America, however, isin the advance guard. We 
know not what she may yet do with these hordes of rude people, 
and look with interest upon all new plans for the development 
of our nation, and especially upon the interest which the govern- 
ment is taking in this matter. 

We have received from.Dr. W. G. Eliot his valuable address 
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on “The Temperance Cause, and the Best Methods for its Ad- 
vancement,” reprinted from the Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo, 
Dr. Eliot is always earnest and courageous, and yet wise and fair- 
minded. - In his three methods for advancing the temperance 
cause, he states as the third one “the advocating such legisla- 
tion as will remove temptation as far as possible, and restrict the 
use of intoxicating drinks to the narrowest possible limits,” thus 
recognizing, as all but the most extreme prohibitionists must do, 
that the absolute restriction of the liquor trade to medicinal and 
mechanical purposes is a moral impossibility. Many of us might 
be glad to have this done, as far as only ourselves are concerned ; 
but such an extreme law, we fear, would bring a perpetual lie 
upon the community. We are not, however, to stop short, be- 
cause we cannot do everything. We can by our example, by our 
own habits of total abstinence, help check the custom of social 
drinking. Dr. Eliot shows his strength here. He says, “I am 
pleading as in a case of life and death, and with all the earnest- 
ness of which I am capable. ... Depend upon it, fellow-citizens, 
here is the weak point in all our efforts; here is the reason why 
moral suasion fails. The friends of temperance are not suffi- 
ciently in earnest to submit themselves to the strict law of self- 
denial, which they proclaim to those who are more sorely 
tempted than themselves.” 

In connection with this address, we are reminded of the pam- 
phlet which we have received from the Massachusetts Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, being the minutes of their Ninth 
Annual Meeting, at Malden, Mass., October, 1882. The array of 
names and papers on that occasion is highly creditable to this 
noble organization. Mrs. Talbot’s address of welcome is solemn 
and tender; and we have the well-known speakers, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. McLaughlin, and also Mrs. Leavitt, Miss Alice Black- 
well, Dr. Mary Safford, Jenny Collins of Boffin’s Bower, and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who was not able to give her address in 
person, besides other speakers. The subjects were “ Temperance 
Work in Sunday-schools,” “The Physiological Effect of Aleo- 
holic Beverages,” “Social Drinking,” “The Heredity of Alcohol,” 
“Temperance Work among Women,” “Work with Children,” 
“Efforts in Jails and Prisons.” Not all the speakers were 
women. Gen. Swift of the West and Col. Hasseltine made 
speeches, and other gentlemen. 

We, who are not able to lend an active hand to these earnest 
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women, give them our good cheer and our prayers for their suc- 
cess in their noble work. 

There is room and need in the world for all kinds of work for 
humanity, and we have before us the report of the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston. Mrs, A. M. Diaz, 
the president, begins her annual address pithily: “The great 
need of humanity is that people should do what is right... . 
Here, we have our chain, our logic. The country is ruled by 
individuals. Character rules the individual; and character is, 
to a very great degree, determined by woman.” So she goes 
on to lay open the work and its needs. We all know about it. 
Cannot women help, if in no other way, by making themselves 
annual members by the payment of one dollar each year? 

The department of lectures and classes for study, con- 
ducted gratuitously by accomiplished persons, is one feature; 
the evening entertainments given by professional and amateur 
artists, another. The Sunday afternoon meetings are a provision 
for the spiritual seeker; and the Protective Union endeavors to 
get back the earnings of women unjustly defrauded, who have 
the generous‘ service of unpaid lawyers. All success to this 
good work! 

Still another report is before us, of the American Humane 
Association of Buffalo, N.Y. We see the name of our friend, 
Rev. Mr. Cutter, in it, and are sure it must be a good organiza- 
tion. The reports from Mr. Nathan Appleton, of work done for 
animals at Newport, R.L., show the inspiring stimulus of another 
of our ministers, Rev. Mr. Wendte, who has not been afraid to 
rebuke “fashion and folly,” in their cruel sports. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We said at the beginning of the year that we hoped to have 
every month a letter from some of our distant workers. We 
have already given « letter from Meadville, and one from Milan. 
We now insert a letter from our devoted worker at the West, 
Rev. J. L. Douthit. 

Mr. Douthit begins his letter with modesty, and we may per- 
haps say with a little despondency; but, as we go on reading, we 
shall see that there is no real need of discouragement. It is only 
that “divine discontent” which all noble workers have in hours 
of reflection or fatigue,—a kind of discontent which our Secre- 
tary, Mr. Reynolds, says, at our conference gatherings, it is well 
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for us to have, in view of the opportunities before us and so 
little done. We need to have personal relations with our 
workers, not mere statistics. If we cannot grasp their hands, 
let us get the magnetism through the printed word, stamped 
with their own individuality. 

This letter of Mr. Douthit is written in the press of work, and 
it is all the more valuable and stimulating to us. The sweat 
and strain of the toil are imprinted upon it, the flush of work 
tinges it. The longings of the heart are here; the disappoint- 
ments, the weariness, and then again the hope. The hope pre- 
vails. Why should it not? When he shows us what has been 
done, we are filled with gratitude and satisfaction that so much 
has been accomplished, and that our Association, through gener- 
ous friends, has been able to aid in carrying on this work. 

Will not our friends who have anything to spare, not only 
remember the Association work, but also send Mr. Douthit some- 
times a little of their substance to cheer him, when he sees the 
“harvest so plenteous and the laborers so few”? 

We must say a word about his little paper. He hints at its 
objects. We are all coming to the conclusion that the press 
must make up for the lack of missionary preachers and money. 
We have in New England, as he says, plenty of newspapers. 
But, in the scattered West, they have not. People get this little 
paper who do not have much reading or preaching. It is per- 
meated with a liberal gospel, the religion of Jesus; and so it helps 
do the work of the Church. We are glad to see that our friend, 
Rev. Mr. Ames, is going to take charge of a part of it. With 
him and Mr. Douthit together, we have great hopes that this 
little sheet is going to be one of our best visitants in the homes 
of the West. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL., Jan. 17, 1883. 

You ask for an “informal letter” about this mission. It is about the 
same old story to tell that I told dear Mr. Lowe, in my reports ten or 
twelve years ago. Plenty of work crying to be done, with prospect of 
much good to be accomplished, and yet comparatively little done. In 
one respect, my hopes have fallen far short of realization. ... The average 
“liberal ” is too likely to wait for the minister tocome around before doing 
any church work ; and, even when he comes, said “ liberal” goes to hear 
what he has to say and look at him pray, instead of praying and pulling 
withhim. The minister must be constantly present and moving among 
his congregation, else any liberal society that I know of in the West is 
likely to be little more than a literary club or social gathering. There- 
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fore, I conclude that, to build up our churches, there should be a settled 
and constant ministry by a man or woman who will bear acquaintance, 
and whose barrel of sermons will last and keep warm with Christian 
love and the ever renewing Holy Spirit. Since beginning this mission 
work, there have been five churches organized that remain to this time, 
and some others that have been feebly organized, and faded out for want 
of a constant ministry. Two of the churches that remain to-day are 
thrifty and growing slowly; namely, Oak Grove Congregation of Liberal 
Christians and the First Congregational Church in Shelbyville. The first 
named has about thirty, and the last over one hundred members. I do 
not know of but one member of these two congregations, and that one is 
my wife, who ever heard a Unitarian until they heard me. Most of these 
were young people when they united with the Church, and would proba- 
bly never have been members of any Christian body, if this opportunity 
had not offered. A few old and respected citizens, however, have come in 
with us, who never belonged to any Church before, and who say that all 
their lifetime they had held the Unitarian faith, without knowing it by 
that name. These churches are constantly losing members by emigra- 
tion. For instance, in looking over the record of this (Shelbyville) con- 
gregation, we find that nearly fifty members have moved away from it 
since it was organized, six years ago. Why? Because most of these 
members are poor people, or sons and daughters of parents who have no 
permanent home; and so, as they grow ambitious to do something for 
themselves, they find it necessary to emigrate. I think now, as I write, of 
members of this congregation who are in St. Louis, St. Paul, Iowa City, 
Indianapolis, and in nearly every Western State. Some of these are 
occupying high positions of usefulness, and are likely to be heard from 
further in some good way. One young man of excellent promise has 
been a student at Meadville for more than a year. It has been my lot, 
from the first, to preach to poor people. Tenants, day laborers, and hired 
help, with a sprinkle of school-teachers, and a few well-to-do merchants 
aud farmers,— these constitute my co-workers in Shelby County. (How- 
ever, in Mattoon, the legal and medical professions are largely repre- 
sented in an audience averaging perhaps fifty for half the year.) There 
are two neat and substantial brick edifices, one at Mattoon and one at 
Shelbyville, and two meeting-houses,— yes, three, including an old log 
church, the Hardshell Baptist house, where I first began mission work,— 
all out of debt, connected with this mission. Besides, during the same 
time, there have been built and dedicated several Universalist churches 
within the region of my labors, and by men and women who have been 
hearty co-operators with me, and who have extended a warm welcome to 
my gospel word. I cannot begin to answer the calls that I receive from 
the Universalist brethren to preach in their churches. 

Within the last two years, I have circulated about one thousand of my 
tract, “The Creeds or Christ,” and, during 1882, two thousand of my 
statement of “ What Unitarians Believe, and What They do not Believe” ; 
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and I have reason to know that these have been read, and, although they 
have caused some disturbance and complaint among orthodox brethren, 
they have done good in opening people’s eyes to their awkward and em- 
barrassed condition in the churches. You may read what I think of 
the need of such tracts in an early number of Unity. My little monthly, 
Our Best Words, has outlived three years, contrary to the prophecy of its 
best friends. I have circulated, mostly among those who needed it, about 
seven hundred copies every month. This little paper is almost self-sup- 
porting now, considering the editorial labor nothing. Once and awhile, 
I receive rather an amusing letter concerning it and my tracts from 
Unitarian friends, who seem to think that, because they and their select 
circle do not need these words, no one does. I am sorry they are not 
better and wiser words; but I know some such words are sadly needed, 
and so I keep on trying to supply the need. With most cordial Chris- 
tian greetings, I am, Yours truly, 

J. L. Doururr. 


GLEANINGS. 

Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co. have issued a volume of sermons 
by John Hamilton Thom, entitled Laws of Life after the Mind 
of Christ, which cannot fail to win appreciation both sides the 
Atlantic. This firm has also brought out a new volume of their 
pulpit commentary, being Zhe Commentary upon St. Mark, 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published a second volume 
of their “Clerical Library.” Such men as Baldwin Brown, Dean 
Church, Canon Liddon, Canon Farrar, Dr. Parker, ete., have appar- 
ently consented to these outlines of some of their best sermons. 

The Jnguirer rejoices to report that at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
a valued Unitarian minister exchanged with a minister of a 
Congregational church (orthodox), and wishes some more of 
these latter brethren “would not be so afraid of their deacons,” 
and invite Dr. Martineau or Dr. Sadler to preach sometimes in 
their pulpits. 

The president of the Board of Trade, at an education meeting 
in Birmingham, puts us to shame in this country, when we talk 
of stopping the public funds which give a poor boy at our high 
schools, almost as good training as he needs to enter into the pro- 
fessional schools of the country. He says: “I do not believe 
children come into the world labelled with the class which they 
are permanently to occupy. ... I say then that the national edu- 
cation should be the best that money can buy or the mind elab- 
orate.” ... 

The Bishop of Peterborough has been called upon to rebuke a 
vicar, because said vicar gave notice in church that they would 
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have prayers for the repose of the soul of Dr. Pusey. The bishop 
quietly remarks that prayers for the dead “is not exclusively a 
Romish rite: it is a primitive custom which the Church of Eng- 
land never has condemned, although she disused it.” He con- 
tents himself and the complainers by saying that the vicar was 
out of order in adding any notice to the rubrics of the Holy 
Communion. We have always thought the doctrine of “ purga- 
tory” an immense advance on the doctrine of an eternal hell, 
and see only a beautiful sentiment in this ancient usage. Thus, 
many of the good bishops of the English Church to-day are fight- 
ing down narrowness on both sides, ritualistic and dissenting. 

A paper in Macmillan’s Magazine on “ The Disastrous Effects 
of Sobriety” is calling out a good deal of fan from the temper- 
ance people and the press generally. The writer comes down 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer for putting into the 
Queen’s speech what he did, on the subject of diminution of the 
receipts from the duties on intoxicating liquors. This “has no 
business to be the feeling of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however ‘soft-hearted’ the Queen may be over the spread of 
sobriety.” The writer adds that he wishes no harm to the tem- 
perance movement, but that teetotalism will ruin the national 
exchequer, and destroy the army and navy. One of the mem- 
bers of Parliament writes that he saw an elegant wheelbarrow 
in Edinburgh, invented for the use of the police to wheel drank- 
ards to the station. A friend dryly explains it thus: “Most 
tradesmen send their goods home themselves; but, when a publi- 
can has completed and finished the article, then we send it at 
the public expense by the police.” 

The third volume of the Life of Bishop Wilberforce, the Uni- 
tarian Herald tells us; is making an unpleasant impression in 
clerical and literary society. It is full, the reports say, of bitter 
sayings and personalities, and unpleasant comments upon the 
bishop’s contemporaries. Such books sell; but when will biog- 
raphers learn that a success of this kind can never be good for 
humanity or lasting to the world? 

Marrtaua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Study of Spinoza. By James Martineau. Macmillan & Co. 
12mo. pp. 371. 


It is a delight not less than an edification to read anything 
from the pen of James Martineau. The themes he treats are 
always of great interest and importance; and he treats them with 
a conscientious thoroughness, a depth of thought, a wealth of_ 
experience, an easy and brilliant precision of style, a charm of 
imaginative beauty, and an unfailing devoutness of temper, 


hardly to be found combined in an equal degree in any other 
writer. 


In the present work, he has essayed a task every way most 
congenial to his powers; and he has accomplished it, as it seems 
to us, with a patience, a fairness, and a lucidity, all equally 
admirable. The figure of Spinoza, whether regarded in his per- 
sonality or in his life, is one of the most pathetic and engaging 
in the annals of philosophy. Pure, gentle, patient, lonely, spirit- 
ually aspiring and fearless, hated and persecuted by incompetent 


censors, ever meeting danger with meekness and heroism, su- 
premely consecrated to the pursuit of truth, oppressed by pov- 
erty, living in a single chamber, where his hands earned his 
subsistence by polishing lenses at the same time that his thought 
was striving to make all things transparent to the human mind, 
and dying at the premature age of forty-three, his character and 
his career alike are full of picturesque charm and moral nobility. 

And, then, his ethical system, after every abatement has been 
made, is pervaded with a sublime originality, fall, in a most liv- 
ing degree, of poetic and spiritual power, frequently thrilling us 
with its lofty and even divine notes of disinterestedness and 
universality. A host of the noblest thinkers since his time, such 
men as Novalis, Goethe, Schleiermacher, have been strangely 
attracted by his personal fascination and profoundly influenced 
by his moral theory and maxims. And thus the intrinsic interest 
and importance of his unique figure have deepened with the pas- 
sage of time by the great spirits drawn to him, and associated 
with his memory and his influence. 

In the first part of his volume, Martineau presents the life and 
character of Spinoza with great care and adequate detail. This 
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is done, as we feel, with a generous cordiality of appreciation, 
although some readers seem to feel that it is scarcely sympathetic 
enough. This error, as we imagine, arises from the fact not that 
Martineau fails to feel to the full every claim of the character he 
is portraying, but that he refrains from eulogizing, and leaves the 
facts themselves to do that office, which is the higher art, but one 
which is appreciated by a smaller audience. 

Following the biography, and occupying over two-thirds of the 
volume, comes a critical exposition of the philosophy of Spinoza. 
His method of procedure is carefully explained, and its fallacies 
and inadequacy pointed out. His inheritance of doctrines and 
tendencies from preceding thinkers, overwhelmingly from Des- 
cartes, is made clear, His fundamental assumptions, his peculiar 
definitions, and his general conclusions are expounded and criti- 
cised in a manner so lucid and so vigorous, so minute and so 
comprehensive, that we are at a loss whether the more to admire 
and enjoy the commanding mastership of the performance or its 
exquisite felicity. 

Was the speculation of Spinoza really theistic or only nom- 
inally so? There is a hopeless insensibility, which never raises 
the question whether there is a God or not. There is a hard, 
defiant, narrow, shallow conceit, which dogmatically declares 
that there is no God. There is a despairing feebleness or a false 
humility, which affirms its own utter ignorance, and absolute 
inability ever to answer the inquiry whether God is or is not. 
There is a vulgar pantheism, which holds that all is God. There 
is a noble mysticism, which believes and feels that God is all. 
And there is a ripely reasoned theism, which teaches that God 
is the absolute First Principle of Being, the infinite Perfection, 
from whose intelligent and freely creative power all else derives 
existence. Among these forms of denial, doubt, or faith, it is 
clear, as to Spinoza, that he was neither indifferentist nor dog- 
matist nor agnostic. Was he in the full sense a theist? The 
reply will depend on our use of the term. To a rigid ecclesias- 
tic of the orthodox type, Spinoza was unquestionably an atheist. 
To another believer, whose speculative notion of God is of the 
most elastic and indefinite kind, he may pass as an approved the- 
ist. While to most thinkers who give their words clear and 
coherent definitions, he always has been and is now generally 
regarded as a pantheist. Martineau, who has thought his way 
through all forms of philosophical speculation and of theological 
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phraseology, and is one of the most explicit and consistent of 
thinkers and writers, maintains that Spinoza was really a panthe- 
ist, but with a most perilous affinity and nearness to atheism, 
arising from his inadequate conception of what is essential to the 
idea of God. He denied intellect and will to God. Surely, it 
would seem that a God without intellect, purpose, or freedom, 
must be quite equivalent to no God at all. It is, however, largely 
a construction of terms. No one with any liberal insight will 
deny that Spinoza, in character, was profoundly religious. He 
was saturated with a sense of the Whole, and with loyalty to it. 
But his theory was wofully defective, as Martineau abundantly 
shows, and leaves him open to the charge of a theoretical denial 
of the essence of God, in spite of his cosmic allegiance and moral 
fervor. It seems to us that this exposition is metaphysically just 
and not personally ungenerous. But to cite the passages and to 
detail the arguments that uphold it is beside our purpose and 
beyond our limits here. 

The only disappointment we experience in rising from the 
perusal of this latest work of our revered Martineau is that he 
has so largely confined himself to the explanation of what the 
views of Spinoza were, the exposure of their fallacies and insuf- 
ficiencies, and the suggestion of the probable reasons for them. 
We have longed, on many a page, to have him go on and state 
what he holds the truth to be in place of the errors uncovered. 
But we suppose he has reserved this more positive work for the 
publication of his own system of ethical philosophy,—a publica- 
tion for which the present volume only makes us the more eager. 
May it soon see the light; for we are sure that it will have a value 
beyond that of anything ever yet published within its province. 

In the mean time, we thank our benefactor for this rare and 
costly fruit from his ripened years. Together with his recent 
invaluable and imperishable volumes of Hours of Thought with 
Sacred Things, it shows his genius to be still at its best, and fully 
entitles us to look for his true magnum opus yet to come. 

We would commend this Study of Spinoza with all the empha- 
sis at our command to the studious attention of our readers, 
It is equally crowded with value in substance of thought and 
with beauty in form of expression. In closing, we will cite a 
single specimen of the innumerable examples it contains of 
acute and profound insight combined with such poetic life and 
condensation of style as to make them at once philosophical and 
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literary gems. Speaking of the insufficiency of a philosophy 
that conceives of all finite things only as passing modes of the 
Infinite, “so that the concrete units at the phenomenal end 
remain as much an enigma as the ontological unit at the outset,” 
Martineau says, with a rhetorical wit as pungent as the meta- 
physical thought is conclusive, “A world-theory without agents 
and without ends cannot pay its way, but goes into liquidation 
when it has to be worked by the self-directing essences of 
things.” W. R. A. 
Logic and Life, with Other Sermons. By the Rev. H. S. Hol- 


land, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. pp. xvi, 320. $1.50. 


A remarkable volume indeed, as peculiar and full of sur- 
prises as one of Dr. Bartol’s. The rhetoric is exuberant, words 
piled upon words, sentences upon sentences, till the reader’s 
breath fails him. The preacher turns his thought this way and 
that way, and up and down and inside out, till all the figures and 
colors of the kaleidoscope pass before the eye. To change the 
figure, the force of the shot is destroyed by the amount of wad- 
ding. It is wonderful reading. There is a fascination about the 


author’s endless strings of pearls, because you cannot see the 
thread, in many instances, which binds them together. A new 
style, and often a new thought, will repay the reader for his time 
in perusing it. However, it cannot be recommended as a model 
for beginners, though they will be most charmed by it. 
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